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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trustthat readers 
of the  Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
HE despatch on the battle of Cambrai, which was published 
in the papers of Tuesday, will do much—if such a thing be 
necessary—to confirm the good opinion the nation has already 
formed of Sir Douglas Haig’s wisdom and foresight and his imagi- 
native quickness to seize and use an opportunity. The British 
attack at Cambrai was launched on November 20th last year 
because Sir Douglas Haig had noticed that the enemy was not 
holding his lines there in considerable strength ; that the ground 
would enable Sir Julian Byng’s army to make preparations in 
secret; and that the ground was, moreover, suitable for the use 
of tanks, which were cast to play a new part in attack. The idea 
was that the tanks were to level the enemy’s wire, on this occasion 
taking the place of preliminary artillery preparation. It was 
known that the enemy could bring up strong reinforcements at 
about forty-eight hours’ notice, but it was anticipated that if our 
surprise were successful the objects of cur local offensive would 
already have been attained. 








The fact must be mentioned, as not least among the considerations 
in Sir Douglas Haig’s mind, that by a push at Cambrai he would be 
greatly helping the Italians. There is no doubt that he was right 
about this. The first success was brilliant and complete. Within 
a few hours not only the Hindenburg Line but the Hindenburg 
Reserve Line were in our possession. The plan was ‘that the 
cavalry were to pursue the disordered Germans in the open beyond 
the Reserve Line. Why the cavalry were unable to do so we do 
not know, and we must assume that for some good reason infor- 
mation on this point is purposely withheld. Two days after the 
primary attack the question arose whether the advance, which had 
now become much more difficult owing to the arrival of German 
reinforcements, should be continued, or whether we should withdraw 
from certain positions which were too difficult to hold. It was 
decided to push on, and this decision led to the attack on Bourlon 
Ridge. We took a good position on the hill and occupied part of 
Bourlon Wood, but had not complete mastery of the position when 
the last phase of the battle came. 


The Germen attack, which formed the last phase, was at two 
points. In the south (at the north end. of Bonavis Ridge and in 
the Gonnelieu sector) the assault “ effected a complete local sur- 
prise.” Jt is true that the Germans brought a superior force to 
bear, but our men had so often been asked to “ do the impossible ”’ 
and had not failed that the overwhelming of our line at this point 
of attack was quite unexpected. The risk, such as it was, had 
evidently been justly appreciated in advance and had been accepted. 
Without accepting such risks we should never accomplish anything 
inwar. There was no failure in the Staff work, such as was gener- 
ally assumed in the first days of bitter disappointment at home. 
In the sections of the line which held fast deeds of heroism were 
performed which must seem astounding even when judged by the 
remarkable standard of this war. On the balance of gains and 
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losses the advantage lay very distinctly with the British arms, 
The line which we at present hold is roughly that which on the 
night of November 19th, 1917, was the Hindenburg Reserve Line— 
more than two miles from the point at which our attack was 
launched, 





The Russian Anarchist delegates signed a Peace Treaty with 
the enemy last Sunday, accepting without discussion all the terms 
imposed on them. By this treaty Russia is despoiled of all her 
western provinces. She retains on the Baltic only tke district 
round Petrograd and Kronstadt. On the Black Sea she will be 
confined to the shores east of the undefined Ukraine territory, and 
by a new exaction she must surrender to the Turks her chief 
Caucasian port, Batum, as well as the fortress of Kars, taken in 
1878. Germany and Austria are to decide the future fate of Western 
Russia “in agreement with their populations.” The population of 
Batum and Kars are to reorganize their governments “ in agree- 
ment with ” the Turks, who will presumably complete the massacre 
of the Armenian people. The independence of Finland and the 
Ukraine is to be recognized by Russia. Russian troops are to leave 
the Aaland Islands, the future of which will be regulated by the 
Baltic States. The contracting parties undertake to respect the 
independence and integrity of Persia and Afghanistan. Prisoners 
are to be released and war indemnities are renounced. 


As many of the local Workmen’s Councils in Russia, less un- 
patriotic than the Petrograd Anarchists, have expressed their 
dislike of the German peace, a general Congress of delegates is to 
be held in Moscow on Tuesday next to consider the treaty. In 
view of the absolute refusal of the Russian soldiers to fight even 
the small enemy detachments who have occupicd vast areas in the 
past fortnight, not much is to be expected from the Congress. But 
even passive resistance on the part of Russia would ultimately 
benefit the nation more than the abject surrender which the Bol- 
sheviks have made. The picture of M. Lenin and his dupes prostrate 
at the feet of the German Emperor has, we imagined, killed all 
the sentimental interest which some foolish people abroad and at 
home were trying to take in them. 


Sir George Buchanan, fresh from his trying experience as British 
Ambassador to Russia, said on Friday week that he had warned the 
Tsar in the winter of 1916 of the danger ef reactionary courses when 
the Army and the people were united against the Court. His warning 
was not taken, and the Revolution followed. But Sir George 
Buchanan denied the rumour that the Tsar was on the point of 
making a separate peace with Germany. Whatever his faults, the 
Tsar was not a traitor, but was always the true and loyal friend of 
Great Britain. Sir George Buchanan’s statement is confirmed by a 
letter, now published, which the Tsar wrote to the French President 
on April 30th, 1916, when M. Viviani and M. Albert Thomas were 
visiting Russia, ‘‘I am firmly determined,” the Tsar wrote, ‘ not 
to lay down arms except by common agreement and after definite 
victory.” Russia would be nearer to a real and lasting peace to-day 
if the Socialists and Anarchists had had the sense to follow the policy 
of the Tsar whom they contemn. 





Rumania, threatened with enemies in the rear by the advance 
of Austrian troops into Bessarabia, by the collapse of Russia and the 
defection of the Ukraine, signed a preliminary Treaty of Peace 
with the enemy on Tuesday. By this she cedes the whole Dobrudja, 
up to the Danube, to Bulgaria, and “frontier rectifications ”’— 
probably including the oil-wells—to Austria-Hungary. She is to 
demobilize eight divisions at once, and the rest when she makes 
peace with the Bolsheviks. She is to grant enemy troops free 
passage through Moldavia to Odessa. In regard to a Swiss rumour 
that King Ferdinand would be required to abdicate, presumably 
because, though a Hohenzollern Prince, he had preferred the 
interests of his country to the orders of the German Emperor, 
the German Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs has made the 
enigmatic statement that “ the dynastic question is a Rumanian 
domestic affair.’ Rumania has to bow before the storm, but the 
end is not yet. The German resettlement of Eastern Europe will 
be as flecting as Napoleon’s far more grandiose system. 
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Sweden, whose evident partiality for Germany caused much 
surprise and regret here in the early days of the war, is now dis- 
covering her error. Germany, on the pretext of assisting the 
Finnish Government to suppress the Anarchists, has occupied 
the Aaland Islands, which lie midway between the Swedish and 
Finnish coasts, commending the .Gulf of Bothnia.. Sweden has 
protested vainly against the occupation of the islands, which are 
mainly inhabited by Swedish Finns. It is unlikely that Germany, 
having once seized the islands, will leave them of her own 
accord, Throughout Scandinavia the action of the Finns in 
calling for German help is reprobated, but it has to be remembered 
that Sweden steadily refused to assist the Finnish Government, 
even by allowing the export of arms to the hard-pressed peasants. 





M. Pichon, the French Foreign Minister, on Friday week spoke 
on the question of Alsace-Lorraine, recalling the solemn protest 
made forty-seven years ago by the Deputies of the lost provinces 
on leaving the French National Assembly. He refuted Count Hert- 
ling’s assertion that Germany merely recovered “ purely German 
countries’ in 1871 by quoting a letter of October 26th, 1870, 
in which the Emperor William I. told the Empress Eugénie that 
he must annex the provinces for military reasons to strengthen the 
western defences of Germany. M. Pichon went on to reveal, for the 
first time, the fact that on July 31st, 1914, Germany tried not only 
to overawe France but also to disgrace her. The German Ambassa- 
dor in Paris was instructed to ask France to remain neutral, in the 
event of war with Russia. If the French Government agreed, the 
Ambassador was to state “that we must as a guarantee of that 
neutrality demand the handing over of the fortresses of Toul and 
Verdun, which we shall occupy and hand back on the conclusion 
of the war with Russia.” The German Government have con- 
firmed the authenticity of the German cipher despatch, the secret of 
which has now been discovered by the French. The enemy com- 
mentators see in it a fresh proof of German diplomatic skill. 


M. Viviani, who was Premier and Foreign Minister in those 
critical days, has recalled his conversation with Baron von Schoen 
on Friday, July 31st, 1914. The Ambassador asked what would be the 
attitude of France in the event of a Russo-German war. He expected, 
M. Viviani thinks, to receive either a definite reply that France 
would fight, in which case Germany would say that France had been 
the aggressor, or a hesitating reply, which would have encouraged 
the Ambassador to present his monstrous demand for the surrender 
of Toul and Verdun. But M. Viviani simply said, ‘“‘ France will 
consider her interests,” and the Ambassador made no further re- 
mark on the subject. Germany addressed no other inquiry to 
France, and has never made public her intention to rob France of 
the rest of Lorraine if the Republic had broken her old treaty with 
Russia and remained noutral. If any further proof were needed 
of the fact that Germany deliberately forced war on the Allios, it 
is afforded by this amazing revelation. 


Herr Scheidemann’s Socialist organ, Vorwirts, as we expected, 
has described the Allied Socialist peace terms as impossible ideals, 
In Germany, it says, there are only two tendencies—one for peace 
on the West restoring the situation as it was before the war but 
retaining the Eastern conquests, and the other for annexations 
both in the West and in the East. ‘‘ No tendency willing to concede 
alterations unfavourable to Germany can be said to exist.” ‘ This 
is no moral question, only one of facts.” The Central Powers would 
“simply laugh” at the proposal for a free union of Danubian 
States. As for Alsace-Lorraine, which “ belong ethnegraphically to 
the German people,” Germany will not surrender them. A pro- 
gramme disadvantageous to the Central Powers “could not be 
realized either by an international Socialist Congress, or by a diplo- 
matic Conference, but only by the victory of the Entente.” Thus 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s “German friends” admit that the 
Stockholm Conference would have been a trap for gullible Allied 
Pacificists, and that the only way to a lasting peace lies through 
an Allied victory in the field. 


Italy has a short way with those Pacificists whose lack of 
patriotism borders on active treason. Signor Lazzari and Signor 
Bombacci, secretary and assistant-secretary of the Official Socialist 
Party, were tried and convicted last week on a charge of circulating 
pamphlets—in the critical days after the retreat from the Isonzo— 
urging Italian Socialists to oppose the war and to emulate the deeds 
of the Bolsheviks. Various Socialist Deputies testified that the 
Pasty felt itself bound to keep the pledges given at the International 
Socialist Congress at Bale in 1912 by opposing the war, but their 
officials were, nevertheless, sent to prison for long terms. It is 
not,apparent why the Official Socialist Party, which does not include 
all Italian Socialists or the ablest of their leaders, should try to 
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observe a pledge which the great majority of the Allied Socialiste, 
like patriotic men, wisely put aside when it became evident that 
the German Socialists were as Imperialistic as their War Lord. 


Lord Lansdowne contributed a letter to Tuesday's Daily Tele. 
graph, in which he developed the view that Count Hertling’s recent 
speech, “ unsatisfactory as it is at many points,” seemed “ to mark 
a perceptible advance in the discuesion.”” Lord Lansdowne thinks 
that he has found in the speech “ basic agreement as to the four 
principles [laid down by President Wilson], as to the need of an 
international tribunal with executive powers, and, I believe, as to 
Belgium,” if Count Hertling accepted by implication the Papal 
Note. Our only comment will be that if Count Hertling’s speech 
were the sole available evidence of the enemy’s state of mind, such 
a critical apparatus as Lord Lansdowne brings to bear upon it 
might be valuable. But. the speech counts for nothing beside the 
enemy’s action in the East, where he is carving up Russia in flat 
defiance of the principles which Count Hertling professes to accept, 
We must surely judge the enemy by his acts and not by his words, 


Lord Wrenbury, in a letter which the Times published on Monday, 
set forth succinctly the demands of the civilized conscience in the 
matter of peace terms. The legal mind, like that of the diplomat, 
is too apt to regard peace negotiations as an interesting chess 
problem: Lord Wrenbury gives full value to the human element. 
With Germany “ peace can never be obtained by negotiation which 
is not backed by force. Germany will never accept just terms 
until she is compelled.” Just terms, he points out, must imply 
both punishment and indemnity—punishment for ghastly crimes, 
far beyond mere breaches of international law, against male civilians, 
against women and children and prisoners of war; and indemnity 
for the equally illegal, wholesale, and wanton destruction of build. 
ings, industries, fruit-trees, and property of all sorts, including 
merchant ships. We agree with Lord Wrenbury that these stipula- 
tions are essential to any terms promising a real peace. Without 
them the civilized nations of Europe and America would become 
accessories after the fact of Germany’s innumerable crimes against 
humanity. The German Government will accept these stipulations 
only under compulsion ; so we must get on with the war until they 
shall be reluctantly accepted by the German Government—or by the 
German people dissociated from the German Government. 


The Western Front has been in a state of violent agitation through- 
out the week. On the night of Friday week the enemy attempted 
no less than eight raids into our lines, and last Saturday attacked 
the Portuguese on a two-mile front north of Neuve Chapelle, without 
being able to defend his temporary gains from a prompt counter- 
attack. Our men, too, have made many raids. The Australians in- 
flicted great damage in two successive raids near Warneton. On the 
French front, between Thursday week and Saturday last, the 
enemy made a series of resolute assaults at various points on a 
wide front from the north-west of Reims to the Champagne hills. 
The Germans on Friday week gained a lodgment near La Pompelle, 
east of Reims, but were thrown out again last Saturday morning. 
The Belgians on Tuesday night had a spirited fight on the Yser, re- 
covering a few posts in the swamp and taking over a hundred 
prisoners, the remnant of a large body of “ shock troops ’’ who were 
destroyed. On the Italian Front the enemy, failing to achiove any 
military success, has bombed the churches and palaces of Venice. 
General Allenby in Palestine on Friday week and Saturday last 
advanced two miles on a front of twelve miles in the direction 
of Nablus (Shechem). 


We lost last week by mine or submarine twelve merchant ships 
over 1,600 tons and six smaller ships. In the previous week we 
had lost fourteen large and three small ships. Last week we also 
lost the great Allan liner ‘ Calgarian,’ of 17,500 tons, which was 
acting as an armed mercantile cruiser. She was torpedoed three 
times within an hour and sank off the North Irish coast on Friday 
week. All but two officers and forty-six men out of a large crew 
were saved, 


Sir Erio Geddes, in introducing the Navy Estimates on Tuesday, 
told the House that, contrary to general belief, there had been no 
surface barrage across the Straits of Dover until recently. The enemy 
raid of February 14th was intended to break up the barrage which 
now closes the Straits to submarines, We had done best against 
the ‘ U ’-boats in home waters. In the Mediterranean, where thirty 
per cont. of the losses occurred, we had been less fortunate. The 
Allied Naval Council, meeting at Rome, had now adopted the anti- 
submarine policy proposed by Vice-Admiral Calthorpe, commanding 
in the Mediterranean, and had given him the direction of the Allied 
forces employed for this purpose. _ British naval officers were 
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reorganizing the Greek Navy. Brazil was sending warships to assist 
us in European waters. The co-operation between the British and 


American Navies was as nearly complete as possible. 


Sir Eric Geddes went on to say that the curve of the losses of 
Allied and neutral merchant shipping was still continuing in a 
downward direction. If the losses in the five months ending with 
February had been relatively as great as in the three months ending 
with September, the world’s shipping would be less by 600,000 
tons than it is. In those five months the losses were ten per cent. 
gmaller than they were in the five months ending with February, 
1917. Unfortunately our output of new ships had declined, 
though there were more men and more material in the yards. The 
output of 140,000 tons monthly at the end of the year fell to 58,000 
tons in January. The men and some of the employers were not 
doing their best. ‘The men were too ready to take holidays; “ we 
cannot afford holidays while there are food queues.” Perhaps 
even now it was not realized that we must depend upon our own 
shipping. We could, if we tried, turn out 3,000,000 tons of shipping 
a year; we could by June build new ships faster than existing 
ships were sunk, if “ we all pull together on the rope.” 


Larger numbers of ‘U ’-boats, Sir Eric Geddes continued, were 
being sunk, as quickly, indeed, as they could be built. The chances 
against an enemy submarine returning home from British waters 
were as one in four or one in five. The enemy was exaggerating his 
successes more than ever. The convoy system had proved effective. 
Over thirty-five thousand ships had been convoyed, with slight 
losses. A stricter adherence to Admiralty orders, especially in 
darkening ships at night, would have saved many merchantmen 
from attack. The convoy system had compelled the ‘ U ’-boats to 
operate closer inshore, where they can be attacked by patrols and 
aircraft, and where damaged ships can be more easily salved. 
Mr, Asquith expressed disappointment—which has, we think, 
been widely felt—at the First Lord’s failure to tell the country 
plainly what our losses were and what we were doing to replace 
the ships sunk. The nation, he thought, would be stimulated by 
being taken into the confidenge of the Government. The First 
Lord stated afterwards that information as to our losses of tonnage 
would be given if and when our Allies assented. 


Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons on Monday paid a 
fine tribute to the late Sir Stanley Maude, in proposing a grant of 
£25,000 to his widow. General Maude completely restored British 
prestige in the East by his brilliant victory at Kut, and by his 
equally brilliant pursuit of the routed enemy to Baghdad and far 
beyond. ‘He showed as much wisdom as an administrator as he 
displayed skill as a general.” Mr. Lloyd George said that General 
Maude “ died a victim of the inbred courtesy of his fine character.’ 
He accepted refreshment in a plague-stricken area rather than hurt 
the feelings of his hosts, though he had forbidden his escort to 
eat or drink. But there was cholera in the cup, and je died in a 
few days. General Maude died a poor man, and the grant to his 
widow was welcomed by all parties. One Member—it was of course 
Mr. Snowden—challenged the vote on “ grounds of public policy ”’ ; 
namely, that it was excessive. If the grant had been far larger, 
it would not represent the value of General Maude’s services to 
his country in winning a most critical campaign. 


Sir Edward Carson told the House of Commons on Wednesday 
that he, as a member of the War Cabinet, had not been consulted 
as to the dismissal of Lord Jellicoe, and that, when he was First 
Lord, he knew of no other naval officer of equal ability for the posi- 
tion of First Sea Lord. Sir Eric Geddes said that he alone was re- 
sponsible for Lord Jellicoe’s dismissal, and that he was not sub- 
jected to any pressure from outside, as Sir Edward Carson had been. 
Of course the Government must choose their naval advisers, If 
Parliament and the country do not approve of the choice, they 
must get rid of the Government. What people resent is not so much 
the fact of Lord Jellicoe’s dismissal as the way in which it came 
about. There was the usual prelude of attacks in a certain section 
of the Press. Then there was, as usual, a sudden announcement 
of the Admiral’s removal from office. Next came the usual denials 
that the Government had been influenced by the Press campaign. 


Sir Edward Carson’s words on this subject were so striking, 
and we fear so true, that we must quote them textually :— 

_“ The whole time that he was at the Admiralty, one of the greatest 
difficulties he had was the constant persecution of certain high 
officials in the Admiralty, who could not speak for themselves— 
constant persecution which, no doubt, could: have been traced to 
reasons and motives of a most malignant character. - The 
sooner this country understood that the attacks in the Press upon 
igh permanent officials carrying out the anxious and nervous 
duties of this war could have no result but the one of weakening 


the whole administration of the war when it ought to be the strongest 
—the sooner the country realized that the better. It was utterly 
impogsible to expect a man like Lord Jellicoe, working from morn- 
ing till night, and sometimes all night, to go on and fulfil his neces- 
sary duties towards the State calmly and deliberately, and acting 
solely on his own judgment, if every second day he was to be 
attacked in some wretched rag of anewspaper. He didnot care what 
it called itself, whether it was the ‘Soldiers’ Friend’ or the ‘ Sailors’ 
Friend,’ or anything else. In his opinion any Government worth its 
salt ought in future te take the most drastic steps possible, and if 
they had not got the — they ought to come to that House 


to get it, to prevent officials who were conscientiously carrying on 


their duties from being maligned and prevented from discharging 
properly the functions put upon them.” 


We must accept the Government’s denial of complicity, but it 
would be an affectation to pretend that it satisfies us. So 
long as the men controlling the very newspapers which make 
& practice of attacking first one and then another of our 
military and naval leaders are at the same time occupying 
prominent positions in or under the Government, the average 
man will continue to believe that the Government are privy 
to these disgraceful attacks on their own ‘servants. The 
Government, unjustly as we believe, are suspected of the most 
discreditable double-dealing in this matter. They can only clear 
themselves from these suspicions and regain the full confidence of 
the nation by publicly severing their connexion with their mis- 
chievous allies in the Press. We have no doubt that the services of 
the newspaper owners are of value to the State, but -we are sure that 
the Government from their own point of view are paying too high . 
& price for those services. We have no wish to seo the Government 
collapse at this juncture, but their popularity is being rapidly sapped 
by these unhappy suspicions, which they might dispel in a moment 
if they had the courage. 


We must be grateful to any one who can offer us even a crumb of 
comfort as to food supplies, when there is talk of bread-rationing 
and a further “ dilution ” of the loaf. Dr. Mercier in a letter to the 
Times sets out three grounds of reassurance—{1) the increased area 
of arable land ; (2) its exceptionally good condition ; and (3) the 
imminence of great and startling improvements in agriculture. 
He refers here to the direct application of electricity to growing 
crops and to seed. This is not a new theory ; it was discussed about 
twenty years ago. Obviously the electrification of crops would be 
the more expensive operation, and it has hardly gone beyond the 
stage of experiment and hopefulness. The treatment of seed—wheat, 
barley, and oats—gives a lesser increase than the treatment of 
crops. On the other hand, it is less costly, it has passed the experi- 
mental stage and is in full operation, and it promises an increased 
yield “‘ ranging from twenty to as much as eighty per cent.”” Even 
the lower rate would justify some expenditure, and not for war time 
only. So far the Ministry of Munitions, at the instance of the Board 
of Agriculture, has established at several centres plant capable of 
super-fructifying some thirty thousand sacks of seed per month. 


We greatly regret to record the death of Mr. John Redmond, 
which occurred’ in London on Tuesday morning. Ever since his 
declaration at the beginning of the war that the Irish Nationalists 
under his leadership would work whole-heartedly for the Allies’ 
cause, Mr. Redmond has enjoyed an exceptional degree of respect. 
Not one of those who were formerly his stoutest political opponents 
but will feel a pang of sorrow now that Mr. Redmond should have 
passed away in times of exceeding doubt and perplexity, when the 
political goal towards which he had struggled all his life still seemed 
remote and dim. Mr. Redmond was undoubtedly a great Parlia- 
mentarian. He was a man of a high standard of public conduct 
and personal honour, and in debate he had great gifts of lucid 
exposition and old-fashioned eloquence. 


If we were to criticize—and an honest biographical note must say 
something in criticism—we would remark that Mr. Redmond was a 
much weaker politician than his admirers generally supposed him 
to be. His skill in both debate and rhetoric often made him seem 
to be controlling a situation when he was really accepting what he 
deplored but felt unable to challenge or alter. Much of what is 
happening in Ireland to-day is the harvest of seed sown years ago 
by Mr. Redmond when he offered to his followers the denunciations 
of England which pleased them, and which he perhaps thought 
necessary for the retention of his position. Even during the present 
war, while Mr. Redmond seemed to be a model of moderation 
and verbal helpfulness, he could not or would not take the bold 
course. This sort of weakness was his supreme defect, and it largely 
explained the disappointments of his political life. 











Bank rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WILL TO VICTORY. 


ISTORY has shown again and again, we said last 
week, that the tenacious nation was much nearer 
success towards the end of a war than it had ever supposed. 
It is worth while, at a moment when Government and people 
need firmness of purpose above everything else, to illustrate 
the statement by a few examples. One of the most dramatic 
turns of Fortune’s wheel that occur to us brought Louis XIV. 
and his people from the depths of despair to the assurance, if 
not of victory, at any rate of peace with honour. By the 
summer of 1709 the War of the Spanish Succession had 
lasted nearly eight years. It had been, except in Spain, a 
series of disasters for France. Her finest armies and her best 
Generals had failed to arrest Marlborough in his triumphant 
career through Flanders, and the French frontier was now 
threatened by the conqueror. The resources of France were 
almost exhausted, the Treasury was empty, the taxpayers 
were beggared, and an inclement season spoiled the harvest 
and brought famine. Louis, abating his pride, had humbly 
sought peace, only to be told that he must help to expel his 
grandson Philip from the Spanish throne. This arrogant 
demand set French chivalry ablaze with wrath. The King 
and his courtiers sent their plate to the Mint to be melted— 
incidentally setting the fashion for Rouen faience, and thus 
promoting the rise of a porcelain industry at Chantilly and 
Sévres—as a symbol of their determination to risk all for the 
fame of their country. The outlook was desperate, neverthe- 
less, and seemed blacker still when Marlborough proceeded to 
win yet another victory at Malplaquet and to take Mons. 
But French tenacity was rewarded. Within a few months 
the Whig Ministry which was the soul of the Grand Alliance 
had fallen a prey to faction ; Marlborough was paralysed for 
want of loyal support, and openly criticized by pamphleteers 
like Swift for the slowness of his siege-campaigns in Flanders ; 
and it was plain to all Europe, if not to the British Whigs, 
that Louis would be able to end the war with an honourable 
compromise whenever he pleased. Peace did not come till 
1713, but the crisis for France had been safely passed. 

Another and still better known case of perseverance in the 
face of adversity is of course that of Frederick of Prussia. An 
unamiable character, the chief founder of a detestable tradition, 
he cannot be denied the supreme quality of courage. After a 
vear of brilliant victories and equally disastrous defeats, with 

‘3 enemies closing in on every side and no apparent chance 
of relief, he wrote in March, 1760 :— 

“God knows what my future is to be this year! I grieve to 
resemble Cassandra with my prophecies; but how augur well of 
the desperate situation which we are in and which goes on growing 
worse ? I am so gloomy to-day I will cut short.” 


He struggled on, nevertheless, and things did get worse, for 
Great Britain, who alone had saved Frederick from destruc- 
tion, and was repaid for her help both by him and succeeding 
generations of Prussians with abuse and contempt, began to 
grow tired of her ungrateful ally. On January 18th, 1762, 
Frederick wrote to the friendly philosopher D’Argens :— 
“You judge correctly of the whole situation I am in, of the 
abysses which surround me. have not been able to 
escape my lot; all that human foresight could suggest has been 
employed and nothing has succeeded. If fortune continues to 
pursue me, doubtless | shall sink ; it is only she that can extricate 
me from the situation I am in.” 
By a strange coincidence, the very next day brought him 
news of the death of his enemy, the Russian Empress Eliza- 
beth, and of the accession of his friend, Peter III., who not 
only ceased from war against Prussia, but sent a Russian 
army to help Frederick I. Sheer tenacity, coupled with 
military and diplomatic skill, had saved the King of Prussia 
from the complete ruin that had threatened him. Not even 
Russia’s treachery to her allies could have saved him if he 
had not been true to himself, and if his people had not loyally 
supported him, through those six long and terrible years. 
Our own national experience during the Napoleonic Wars 
teaches the same lesson. Pitt himself, the “ pilot that 
weathered the storm,” had brought us safely through the panic 
caused by fear of invasion in 1803-1805—a panic so real 
that preparations were made to remove the Court and Govern- 
ment beyond the Severn if Napoleon should land—and had 
lived to see our naval predominance placed beyond doubt by 
Nelson at Trafalgar. But if invasion had become impossible 
before Pitt died in January, 1806, a victorious peace seemed 
very remote at any time within the next seven years. Pitt’s 
successors in office were weak and second-rate men, whose 








insignificance is shown by the fact that only Macaulay's 
omniscient schoolboy can readily recall their names, and every 
action of theirs was violently criticized by a reckless Oppo- 
sition. They drifted into the Peninsular War, and mis. 
managed it as badly as only a British Government can, though 
the instinct which moved them was sound and the determing. 
tion with which they clung to the Spanish adventure, as mogt 
people thought it, must not be under-valued. When Sip 
Arthur Wellesley was first sent to Portugal in 1808, he opened 
the new war brilliantly with the action of Roliga and the 
battle of Vimeiro, and, if he had been left to himself, would 
almost certainly have forced Junot to surrender at discretion, 
It was characteristic of the War Office that it should have 
a a new commander, Sir Harry Burrard, three days 
after Wellesley had sailed ; indeed, as Lord Henry Petty said 
in the House, not only one but six General Officers superior 
to him in rank were sent out to Portugal within the next few 
weeks :— 

“ This variety of commanders having been appointed, Sir Arthur 

Wellesley being sent to undertake a system of operations on the 
coast of Portugal, General Burrard being sent to supersede him, 
and General Dalrymple to supersede General Burrard, with a 
design to send another General to supersede General Dalrymple, it 
was entertaining to see Lord Castlereagh recommending to persons 
so superseding each other to act together in harmony.” 
The result was that Burrard, arriving the day before Vimeiro, 
did not interfere in the battle but spoiled Wellesley’s plans for 
a pursuit, while Dalrymple, arriving the day after, refused 
to take Wellesley’s advice and insisted on making the foolish 
Convention of Cintra under which Junot’s beaten army was 
safely conveyed by sea to France. The victorious General 
had for a time to share the odium of this unhappy sequel to 
Vimeiro. Napier says in his caustic way that, “like the 
Athenians after the battle of Arginusae ’—where the Generals 
sank seventy Spartan ships but lost twenty-five of their own— 
“the English people, had their laws permitted, would have 
condemned their Generals to death for having gained a victory.” 
It is fairly certain, at any rate, that but for his influential 
connexions Wellesley would have accompanied Burrard and 
Dalrymple into retirement, and Great Britain would thus 
have lost her greatest General through War Office bungling. 
Sir John Moore was the next victim. While the Government 
sent great quantities of supplies to the Spaniards, who, like 
the Russians in this war, either wasted them or let them 
pass into the enemy’s hands, Moore was left almost destitute. 
The failure of his advance on Madrid was of course due to the 
Spaniards’ ineptitude, but he would not have been within an 
ace of destruction during his retreat to Corunna if he had 
been properly supported from home. Scarcely had Welling- 
ton’s success in driving Soult out of Portugal eclipsed in the 
public mind the melancholy end of Moore’s expedition than 
his victory at Talavera ended in a similar retreat, creating a 
very bad impression. We know now that the moral effect 
of Talayera throughout a Europe hitherto dominated by 
Napoleon was tremendous; a large French army, after 
hurling itself for two days against British infantry, had sullenly 
retired, admitting that it was no longer invincible. But the 
British public, as usual, assessed the victory by the map and 
the casualty-list, and, seeing that Wellington had lost heavily 
and had had to retreat hastily to the frontier, concluded that 
he had failed. The Common Council of the City petitioned 
the King to prevent his Ministers from honouring a General 
who “had exhibited with equal rashness and ostentation 
nothing but a useless valour.” In both Houses the Oppo- 
sition pointed what they thought what was the obvious 
moral ;— 

“The impossibility of defending Portugal with an English army 
supported by Portuguese levies is so self-evident that to reason 
upon it further would be worse than ridiculous. Before six months 
aro over, if our troops do not or on board ship, the only English 
soldiers left in the Peninsula will be prisoners.’ 


And this was the army whose patient heroism sapped Napo- 
leon’s power and brought the Colossus down. Even as late 
as 1812, in the debate on the Address, Lord Cochrane, who 
should have known better, said that we had little hope of 
final success in the war, and General Tarleton asserted that 
the Peninsular contest was hopeless. A year later, Napoleon 
had lost the Russian campaign and Wellington was advancing 
for the last time across Spain, driving the adversary before 
him. His tenacity and that of the British nation as a whole 
had prevailed. 

Finally, let us recall the American example. In the summet 
of 1864, despite the great successes of its Generals and the 
growing exhaustion of the enemy, the North was very despon- 
dent. Grant had been checked in the Wilderness, had suffered 
heavy losses, seemingly to little purpose, at Cold Harbour 
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and made no progress in the siege of Petersburg. Sherman 
appeared to be ineffective in his Georgia campaign. Mean- 
while the Confederate General Early harried Maryland and 
entered Pennsylvania, and, if he had been swifter and more 
daring, might have occupied Washington, which was saved 
by the opportune arrival of a division sent by Grant. On 
July 12th, 1864, Early’s men had a skirmish with the Union 
troops within full view of the Capitol, before they retired. 
There was much questioning of heart in the Republican 
ranks, and, as Jefferson Davis says in his memoirs, “ the 
aspect of the peace party was quite encouraging ”—to the 
South. On August 8th, 1864, Horace Greeley, editor of the 
chief Republican journal, the New York Tribune, wrote to 
Lincoln :-— 

“T know that nine-tenths of the whole American people, North 

and South, are anxious for peace—peace on almost any terms— 
and utterly sick of human slaughter and devastation. I know that 
to the general eye it now seems that the rebels are anxious to nego- 
tiate and that we repulse their advances. I know that if this 
impression be not removed, we shall be beaten out of sight next 
November [at the Presidential election]. . The cry has 
steadily been, No truce! No armistice! No negotiation! No 
mediation ! Nothing but surrender at discretion! I never heard of 
such fatuity before. There is nothing like it in history. It must 
result in disaster, or all experience is delusive.” 
Greeley was not singular in his pessimism. The shrewd 
managers of the Republican Party implored Lincoln to 
abandon Emancipation as a war aim, arguing that if he made 
the Confederates an offer of peace on the sole basis of the 
Union and it was rejected, the fatal disunion in the North 
would be healed. If he refused, they thought that he would 
be beaten at the polls and that the North would cease to have 
the moral strength required for victory. Lincoln did refuse, 
but he was so far affected by the croakers all round him as 
to write, on August 23rd, 1864, a private memorandum— 
“This morning as for some days past it seems exceedingly 
probable that this Administration will not be re-elected ”— 
which the members of his Cabinet initialled without reading, 
and which they were not allowed to read until the election 
had — that Linceln’s temporary misgivings were un- 
justified. The dolefui Republicans seemed to have a 
good case, and yet they were absolutely wrong. Lincoln 
was re-elected by a great majority. Before the end of the 
year Sherman had ended his “ march to the sea ” at Savannah, 
cutting the Confederacy in two, and Benjamin, the Con- 
federate Secretary of State, in a confidential letter to his 
agent in Europe, admitted that the game was up. As late 
as February, 1865, after Lincoln had had a fruitless talk with 
Southern delegates at Hampton Roads, the President was 
triticized by timid publicists for his uncompromising attitude. 
Jefferson Davis sought to confirm the doubters by his defiant 
heroies. “* We will compel the Yankees,” he said on February 
6th, “in less than twelve months to petition us for peace on 
our own terms.” It was the sort of bluster that we have 
nowadays from Admiral von Tirpitz or his Imperial master. 
Yet within little more than two months the main Confederate 
army had surrendered at Appomattox, Jefferson Davis was a 
fugitive without hope, and the cause of the Union was com- 
pletely successful. The tenacity of purpose for which Lin- 
coln’s countrymen honoured and trusted him had prevailed. 
The great controversy was settled once for all, in the only 
possible way. If Lincoln had tried to compromise where 
compromise was really impossible, if he had tried to end the 
quarrel by phrases instead of by military force, he might 
have had a temporary peace, but he would not have freed 
America for ever from the menace of Secession. It is worth 
while in these testing days to look back to Abraham Lincoln, 
whose determination to fight to the end for his cause was so 
fully justified by the result. 





THE SHIPBUILDING CRISIS. 


i the heading to this article we have called the situation 
with regard to shipbuilding a “crisis” because it is 
nothing less. The statement by Sir Eric Geddes in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday made it perfectly clear that 
the expectations as to the merchant tonnage that would be 
constructed during the past months have been heavily 
disappointed. It is satisfactory to know that the curves 
which illustrate the progressive destruction of ‘ U ’-boats 
and the progressive decline in the losses of our own merchant- 
men are encouraging, but the First Lord made it plain enough 
that the balance between our losses and the construction of 
new merchant shipping is far from being adjusted in our 
favour. Any one can see that if the adjustment of this 
balance is postponed too long, we shall be reduced to a point 
Where we shall be unable to conduct the war efficiently, 





because we shall be unable simultaneously to provide the 
factories with raw materials, to feed the population, and to 
supply the armies. Even if we have in a fuller sense than 
we have it now the command of the sea, that command 
will be an empty phrase unless there are enough merchant 
vessels to sail upon the seas. The construction of more 
merchantmen is therefore the essential need of the moment. 
Everything, whether in a military, naval, or social sense, 
depends upon it. In the days before the war we used to 
calculate our margin of naval safety in terms of the number 
of capital ships we possessed over and above the number 
that any possible coalition of enemies could bring against 
us. That is all changed. We have now to estimate our 
degree of safety in terms of the number of merchantmen 
we can produce to make use of the sea routes kept open for 
them. Sir Eric Geddes did well to emphasize the gravity 
of the situation, even though he had to contradict many of 
the agreeable assurances that had been given us in the past. 
It has been proved over and over again that the British 
people never fight and work better than when they are in 
a tight place. There is no harm, therefore, in insisting on 
the fact that we are in a tight place now. The recognition 
of that fact will be not only the beginning of wisdom but 
the beginning of a great effort. Of that we feel sure. If 
we all play our part like men, we have nothing to fear. Even 
the great conquests of Germany in the East will not help 
her in the last analysis if the Allies are able to key up theiz 
transporting and producing capacities to the necessary pitch. 
The whole civilized world is in league against Germany, 
and against that league she cannot ultimately prevail. The 
game is in our hands. We have only to play it well. Shall 
we fail to meet such a challenge ? 

Although the estimates of shipbuilding have been falsified, 
it would be useless, and indeed criminal, to waste energy in a 
misguided attempt to distribute the blame. The blame is 
no doubt to be borne by several people and classes. The 
only thing to do now is to make sure that Government and 
people work together not only to redeem the estimates but 
to exceed them. First of all, the Prime Minister might do 
a great deal. Of course the very hopeful estimates which 
he gave us from time to time were accepted by him on the 
strength of expert information. Equally of course he will 
desire to do whatever he can to put a better face on estimates 
for which he made himself formally responsible. He is not 
personally to be blamed, for instance, for the unfortunate 
fact that work in the yards has been notoriously slack during 
the present quarter. But the Government could do a great 
deal under his guidance to remove the causes which are said 
to underlie the slackness of work. One cause was the unhappy 
muddle with regard to the advance of wages. Jealousies 
between skilled and unskilled workers under the Ministry of 
Munitions are a bad enough cause of industrial disquiet 
in themselves without being made worse by gratuitous 
administrative clumsiness. Every one remembers how Mr. 
Barnes laid the blame upon Mr. Churchill for having “ butted 
in ’ with his 12} per cent. increase. Every one also remembers 
how Mr. Barnes immediately afterwards exonerated Mr. 
Churchill, and declared that practically the whole Cabinet 
had “ butted in” with a cure for industrial illness which 
had not been thought out, and which in the event aggravated 
the disease. It may not be possible to undo the past, but 
at all events it would be possible, by taking thought, to avoid 
this sort of muddle in the future. It is a matter in which we 
must look to the Prime Minister, and to him alone, as the 
controller of the Cabinet. Another direction in which Mr. 
Lloyd George could render splendid service to the nation 
would be in exercising freely among the shipyard workers 
his great gift of inspiring enthusiasm. One can hardly count 
up the number of occasions on which Mr. Lloyd George, on 
finding himself in an awkward political position, stampeded 
his opponents by his skilful statement of his case, and by 
his power of gauging and placating the temper of his audience. 
It will be a great disappointment to the nation if he does 
not use his gift of lyrical speech now to turn the anxiety 
produced by Sir Eric Geddes’s speech into an overwhelming 
determination to make good the defects and remove every 
cause of reproach. 

A third service which the Prime Minister might render is 
to inquire most carefully whether the central administration 
of the shipbuilding industry is the best that could possibly 
be devised. Questionings upon this subject are not at all 
wanton; they are perfectly natural. Our readers may 
remember how a few weeks ago we drew attention to the 
unanimous opposition of the shipbuilders to the Government 
scheme of National Shipyards. Apparently the Advisory 
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Committee of shipbuilders thought the Government scheme 
very bad, as it resigned bodily. The Committee was shortly 
afterwards reconstituted under a new name, but we cannot 
feel sure that all its doubts have been removed. It con- 
tinually happens, especially in time of war, that patriotic 
men stifle their misgivings in order to make the best of a plan 
which has been imposed upon them, and which they feel has 
become inevitable. The objection to the National Shipyards 
was in substance that those yards had practically to be created, 
whereas the existing private cry ore were not fully em- 

loyed, and, even if they could fully employed, would 
S capable of expansion at a very much quicker rate than 
new yards could be built and equipped. Have these objections 
been fully met? It is of course true that Sir Eric Geddes 
promised that the private shipyards should have all their 
demands for labour and material met before labour and 
material were diverted to the national yards. But the 
question is whether, when we have attributed the utmost 
good faith to Sir Eric Geddes—which we can do without the 
least hesitation—his promise is of its very nature capable of 
precise fulfilment. At all events, it is good to know, on the 
First Lord’s authority, that the private yards now have all the 
steel they-need. The difficulty has become less a dearth of 
materials than a shortage of willing labour. Sir Eric Geddes 
gave no information in his speech on Tuesday as to the plans 
of the Government for adding to the labour in the yards. This 
is so vital a matter that the nation would like to have more 
information about it, and could, one supposes, be safely 
entrusted with more information. The work of shipbuilding 
has become the most vital military service that a man can 
perform. It cannot be right to turn skilled shipwrights on 
to any other form of work. 

The curious vicissitudes of the anti-submarine campaign 
were touched upon at several interesting points in the First 
Lord’s statement. There is, fortunately, no dispute whatever 
now about the fact that the way to upset Germany’s calcula- 
tions is to produce more merchantmen. But the way did not 
always seem so clear. When Germany began her piracy at 
sea the first impulse here was to build more ships of war to 
destroy the submarines. There have been other changes quite 
as remarkable. The Admiralty decided at first not to make 
use of the convoy system, which is now, on Sir Eric Geddes’s 
own showing, a singular success. The arguments which 


prevailed originally ran, we imagine, somewhat as follows. 


It was said that the speed of a convoy would be the s 

of the slowest vessel, and that the faster vessels would be 
sacrificed owing to a misguided attempt to save slower ones. 
The speed of a vessel, it was thought, was her greatest safety. 
It was also argued that a convoy presented an enormous 
target; and it was of course easy to quote the case of the 
lost. cruisers, the ‘ Hogue,’ the ‘ Cressy,’ and the ‘ Aboukir,’ 
as an example of vessels moving slowly and close together 
becoming an easy prey to the ‘U’-boats. But experience 
has upset all such arguments. The truth is that a convoy 
composed of vessels carrying altogether a considerable number 
of guns is no easy enemy for the ‘ U ’-boats to tackle. The 
guns are brought to bear at a bewildering variety of angles, 
and the ‘ U ’-boat is very chary of going within range. 

the other hand, if the ‘U’-boats do not attack convoys, 
there is little else, at all events in the open sea, for them 
to attack. If the ‘ U ’-boats are to accomplish any serious 
purpose on the deep sea, therefore, they are bound to approach 
the convoys, and the escorting ships of war-are thus saved 
the trouble of hunting for the ‘ U’-boats, But this startling 
revolution in our methods, brought about by experience, 
and proving the immense superiority of experience to thinki 
in the abstract, does not, unfortunately, dispose of 
diffieulties. Sir Eric Geddes pointed out that one result 
of the convoy system had been to drive the enemy closer and 
closer to the shore. The open sea has become much safer ; 
coastal waters have become much more dangerous. During 
the first months of the unrestricted submarine campaign fifty 
per cent. of the losses occurred at a distance of more than fifty 
miles from the land, whereas pe ere per cent. occurred 
within ten miles of the land. To-day the distant losses have 
fallen to one per cent., while the losses near the shore have 
risen to sixty-one per cent. The fact that the coastal waters 
have become the real danger-point gives new opportunities 
to small patrolling craft as well as to airships and aeroplanes. 
Another point to the good is that vessels which are damaged 
by torpedoes near the land can frequently be salved. 

One statement in particular made by Sir Eric Geddes 
seems to us to require elucidation. He said: ‘‘ Employers 
are not perhaps in all cases doing all that can be ye to 
increase output.”” These words do not contain a definite 





accusation, but they est an accusation so plainly th 
we are sure Sir Eric Geddes would not have a dee 
without some good reason. Why should any employers 
be doing less than their best at such a time as this? If 
any 8 pw were deliberately delaying work for some petty 
personal grievance or owing to some anti-national bias (which 
would amount to treachery to his country in the circum- 
stances), the Government ought no longer to allow such a 
man to control the work of a shipyard. But we cannot really 
believe that there are any such cases. We suspect that what 
has happened is that some employers, partly because they 
resent continual intervention, and partly because they mis- 
trust systems of work imposed upon them by the Government 
(feeling, as they do, that they can manage matters much better 
for themselves), have become discouraged or fractious. It 
is quite possible for an employer, without ever dreamin 
that he could behave in an unpatriotic way, to allow himeell 
gradually to become fractious when he feels that his opinions 
are being continually rejected and that his affairs are being 
mismanaged for him. It is not necessary, however, to under- 
line further the importance of the First Lord’s words. They 
bring us back to the desirability which we have already 
mentioned of making sure that the central administration 
is really the best that can be devised for the purpose. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that if the Government feel that they 
have followed wrong lines they will not allow any false pride 
to prevent them from turning back. The brains of innumer- 
able “‘ business men ”’ are at the disposal of the Government, 
and it is said to be one of the first merits of business men 
that they know when the time has come to cut a loss. 

Finally, we repeat the hope that Mr. Lloyd George will not 
underrate his ability to set a great wave of effort in motion by 
inspiring enthusiasm. He never had a better or, for the matter 
of that, an easier case to present. Those who do not work aa 
hard as they can to build ships are, in fact, refusing not merely 
to support our splendid armies abroad, but to feed them- 
selves and their own families. The workers in the shipyards 
also owe it to the merchant seamen to get the last ounce 
of work out of themselves. Merchant seamen have never 
repined, have never refused to sign on and follow a calling 
which has become so unexpectedly and (in a literal sense) so 
atrociously dangerous. The inconveniences, privations, or 
grievances of men in the yards at home, who for all their 
disputes about 124 per cent. and 7} per cent. bonuses are 
drawing better wages than they ever had in their lives, are 
nothing at all when compared with the sufferings of men 
who may be blown out of the water at any moment or have 
to die of exposure, thirst, or starvation in an open boat, 
On the shipyards of Britain the outcome of the war depends. 
If our own estimates have been upset, so have those of the 
United States. When the new merchant vessels being 
built in the United States take to the seas, they will all be 
required for transporting and supplying the American armies. 
Great Britain must help her Allies and save herself by her 
unaided efforts. 





JAPAN, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 


“thas in this country have already divided themselves 

into two groups, according as they applaud or depre- 
cate the decision of Japan to take a more active part in the 
war. Those—happily a small number—who discover in 
the Japanese decision nothing but Imperialistic intentions 
and the seed of new territorial difficulties seem to be quite 
unaware that the situation is governed by military re- 

uirements. The one question that matters is whether 

apan by her action can or cannot help us more easily to 
defeat Germany. If Germany be defeated, everything else 
that we desire will follow. The Allies in conjunction will 
then be able to impose the terms which they believe will make 
for justice and the permanent contentment of the world. 
If Germany be not defeated, the causes of unrest all 
over the world will be appalling to contemplate, and will 
be immeasurably greater kon any local difficulties which 
muddle-headed thinkers are finding to be implicit in Japanese 
designs. 

The German conquest of Russia has placed the German 
military party firmly in the saddle again. The protests of 
the so-called Reichstag Majority have faded away into the 
merest whimper, and Junkerdom speaks once more with the 
most blatant of voices. Since these things are so, the Allies 
must act just as a man would act who suddenly found himself 
attacked by footpads in a dark street. The man would 
summon all the assistance he could get. Even if he were 4 
Pacificist, or an Anarchist who did not believe in his. owa 
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‘cht to hold property, we venture to say that he would 
right do thet When passers-by offered help, he would 
not ask them first to sit down-on the ground and talk over 
the ethics of the use of force, or draft a document for the 

rovision of his helpers’ wives and children in the event of 
any harm i to them in the contest with the footpads. 
A certain type of person never seems to understand that the 

ater cause contains the lesser, and that the only practical 
thing to do is to make straight for the main victory. A few 
months ago this type of thinker was much concerned about 
the secret treaties revealed by the Bolsheviks, by which 
certain territorial advantages were promised both to Russia 
and Italy in the event of the victory of the Allies. Let it 
be admitted that in an altogether perfect world other arrange- 
ments, characterized by ideal principles of politics and 
humanity, would have been possible and preferable. But 
the world unhappily cannot be managed in that way. In 
our opinion, there was nothing whatever to be ashamed of 
in the treaties disclosed by the Bolsheviks. As the war 
proceeds ‘great principles gradually unfold themselves and 
some within the range of realization; we are all wiser now 
than we were at the beginning. But all arguments bring us 
back to the principal fact, that if Germany be not defeated, 
every principle, of every kind or degree, for which the Allies 
are striving, will be unattainable. 

Dislike of the proposed action of Japan is all based upon 
various degrees of mistrust. So far as we know, there is no 
reason whatever for this mistrust. If it is seriously meant 
that every Japanese soldier should have a policeman to 
accompany him and to keep Japanese Imperialistic ideas 
under proper control, then all we can say is that the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance must have been a mistake from the 
beginning. But that view has never been taken by the 
British Government. When the first term of the Treat 
was ended, the Treaty was actually expanded and renewed. 
In its present form it still has three years to run. Under 
the Treaty Japan makes herself, in conjunction with our- 
selves, responsible for keeping order in the Far East. 
If ever there were a clear case i Japan to intervene, there 
is one now. If no action should be taken, it is quite within 
the bounds of possibility that Germany will be able rapidly 
to take possession of the dumps of stores and ammunition 
which are dotted along the Trans-Siberian Railway. At 
Viadivostok there are particularly large stores, which were 
mostly supplied by Japan, and were never used by the dis- 
integrating Russian Army. It is to be remembered that 
Siberia contains at this moment some hundreds of thousands 
of Germans who were formerly under some sort of control 
as prisoners of war but are now free to roam about, to seize 
arms, and, if they can do so, to organize themselves. There 
is plainly not much time to lose. Germany always acts 
quickly, and unless Japan acts quickly she may be too 
late. 

All that is really necessary as regards the sanction for Japan- 
ese action is for Japan to act in consultation with the Allies. 
This necessity is of course implied by the unity of the Allies. 
It is inconceivable that Japan would act without such 
sanction. When last December she sent ships of war to 
Vladivostok to protect Japanese life and property owing to 
the riots in that city, she scrupulously informed the British, 
American, and French Governments of what she proposed 
todo. Once again in the present emergency she would act 
as the mandatory of the Allies ; but it would not be desirable, 
so far as we can see, that American man-power, which is 
needed in Europe, should be diverted te Manchuria or Siberia. 
Even if the annexationist intentions which are ungenerously 
attributed to Japan should have any reality now, or should be 
likely to become real in future, it must still be remembered 
that Japan cannot afford to quarrel with either Great Britain 
or the United States. Japan has long acted as our friend. 
And as for the United States, even if we may assume the con- 
timuance of such jealousy between her and Japan as has 
hitherto existed, the truth is that the position is now entirely 
changed. The Valour of Ignorance in the United States is a 
thing of the past. When the United States emerges from 
this war she will have immense armies. Even if she has 
no wish, or sees no necessity, to maintain those armies, she 
will still have millions of trained men and great munition 
factories which could once more be speedily applied to the 
purposes of war. 

Nothing has been made known of the nature of the military 
operations which Japan has in view. Her Army, however, is 
both efficient and fresh, and her General Staff has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best in the world. Talk about a 
Javanese advance to the Ural Mountains, which divide Europe 
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from Asia’ and which are-rich in such minerals as Germany 
desires; is premature. Everything would depend upon the 
reception given to the sr saree Army’ by the population of 
Siberia. We do not even know what hind. of hold Bolshevism 
has upon Siberia. It seems to have flamed out at’ both 
Vladivostok and Harbin, and, as might have been expected, 
took the form of violent riots. But the scattered inhabitants 
of the vast open country are not so likely to have been affected 
by the contagion. It seems possible that the Japanese might 
make Irkutsk their objective. 

To sum up, let us repeat that if Japan is in, she is in. * In 
a war like this nothing could be more futile than fightin 
on @ principle of limited liability when once a nation’s land 
forces have come into operation. Japan will and must fight 
to defeat Germany. If she does not do that, she will merely 
have wasted men and money on local operations. She will not 
have saved the peace of the Far East. She will have allowed 
the way to remain open to Germany to appear at Vladivostok 
and infest the Pacific with her submarines. Japan, we 
hope, is about to enter into full military alliance with the rest 
of us to save or to lose everything for the whole world. 





GERMANY’S ECONOMIC WEAKNESS. - 


LTHOUGH economic warfare can never be an effective 
substitute for victory in the field, yet it is worth 
while to consider what opportunities the Entente Powers 
have of putting economic pressure on Germany. The power 
of economic pressure which we and our Allies possess is a 
bargaining factor of enormous value for extorting favourable 
peace terms from Germany. It is a line of action parallel to 
military action, and if necessary it need not cease when 
military action ceases. Needless to say, Germany’s economic 
condition is immensely affected by her recent conquests in 
Russia. As long as Russia presented an impenetrable wall 
to German eastward commerce, Germany and her allies 
were in the position of a partially beleaguered State. The 
eastern wall has been thrown down, and Germany can now 
tange more or less at will over a large part of Russia. To this 
extent the blocking of her oversea trade is a less serious factor 
than before. Many commodities of which the Germans were 
seriously in need before they made peace with Russia will 
now become accessible to them, after certain fairly obvious 
industrial difficulties have been overcome. 

But there remain a considerable number of commodities 
which Germany cannot obtain from Russia, and some of these 
are absolutely essential to the kind of industrial life which she 
had organized before the war. First in order of importance 
is cotton. Before the war Germany was rapidly extending 
her cotton-manufacturing industry, an industry, it is worth 
while to note in passing, which was taught to her people 
by English operatives and mechanics. As early as 1838 
Cobden referred to this development, and warned his country- 
men of the coming competition. He described how in a tour 
through Germany he had seen English mechanics engaged 
in teaching Germans how to make cotton machinery, and 
helping to build up great industries which were destined 
to compete with those of England. But all the cotton used 
in Germany comes from over the seas, and it was partly with 
the desire of obtaining sources of cotton supply under herown 
control that Germany within the last twenty years adopted 
the policy of colonial expansion in tropical countries. Her 
tropical colonies, as a matter of fact, were only beginning to 
produce a small amount of cotton when the war broke out, 
and Germany was still almost entirely dependent for her 
cotton on foreign sources of supply, mainly on the United 
States, on Egypt, and on India. That dependence continues, 
and if Great Britain and the United States refused to sell raw 
cotton directly or indirectly to German buyers, they could 
absolutely destroy the German cotton-manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

Another tropical product essential to many German indus- 
tries is rubber. Here again Germany hoped much from the 
colonies which she has lost during the war. She had begun to 
build up an appreciable rubber-producing industry in her 
overseas colonies, especially in East Africa, in the hope of 
feeding from them the rubber-using industries established 
in Germany. If the Entente Powers insist on severely 
rationing all neutral countries contiguous to Germany, 
they can deprive German industries of this important raw 
material. Oil-seeds may next be mentioned. Before the war 
Germany was a large purchaser of oil-seeds from Nigeria, as 
well as from her own colonies in the Cameroons and East 
Africa. The Nigerian oil-seeds were sent to Hamburg, where 
they formed the basis of important industries, including the 
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industry of making oil-cake for cattle-food. Another very 
important raw material imported by Germany from over the 
seas was jute, mainly grown in Bengal, and virtually unobtain- 
able elsewhere. Rice also coming from India reached Germany 
in large quantities. In the year 1912 Germany imported rice 
to the value of no less than £5,000,000. 

These articles are all entirely of overseas production, 
and so far as we and our Allies are able to maintain adequate 
command of the sea and adequate control of the tropical 
countries producing these articles, to that extent we can 
throttle the German industries which have been built up upon 
the free importation of these raw materials. But that is not 
all. In addition, Germany in order to develop her flourishing 
and expanding manufacturing industries was compelled to 
supplement by purchases from abroad raw materials of which 
she possessed a certain volume within her own confines. Thus 
she imported a great deal of saltpetre, of iron ore and pig iron, 
of tin, tobacco, wool, and silk. It is fairly obvious that she 
would not have bought these things from foreigners if her own 
sources of supply had been adequate, and therefore here again 
economic pressure of a very severe character can be brought to 
bear by the Allies. 

It is true that if Germany were cut off from these commodi- 
ties she might to a certain extent be able to find substitutes. 
For example, if German manufacturers could no longer buy 
cotton, it is conceivable that they might attempt to substitute 
a linen industry for a cotton industry by encouraging the 
growth of flax. In earlier centuries Europe knew not cotton 
and had to be contented with linen, and theoretically Germany 
might revert to a linen age. But we must not overlook the 
fairly obvious fact that the same acre of land will not simul- 
taneously produce flax and food, and that it would be impossible 
for Germany both to feed and to clothe her present population 
off her own soil. This consideration equally — to the 
question of wool. Germany might indeed conceivably produce 
more wool than she does, but only at the expense of producing 
less wheat. Before the war she was largely dependent on her 
overseas trade both for wool and for wheat. No doubt on this 
point her conquest of Russia greatly alters the situation. 
An enlarged German Empire, including in form or in reality a 
great part of what has hitherto been called the Russian 
Empire, would be able to produce much larger quantities of 
wheat and wool than the German Empire which detuned war 
on the world in 1914. This consideration also affects to some 
extent such commodities as tea, coffee, and tobacco. If 
Germany retains control both of Russia and of Turkey, she 
will be able to obtain large supplies of tea, coffee, and tobacco 
by overland routes. 

Looking, however, at the facts as a whole, it is clear that 
unless the Germans succeed, as they still hope to do, in 
acquiring command of the sea by means of submarines, 
her economic life after the war will be to a very large 
extent indeed at the mercy of those countries with whom 
she is now fighting. In particular, her shipping industry could 
be strangled if all the Entente Powers refused to permit 
German vessels to enter their ports or to obtain coal from their 
coaling-stations. It may be assumed that her statesmen are 
at least as well aware of these facts as we are, and it is quite 
certain that the commercial party in Germany attaches even 
more importance to the re-establishment of the commercial 
and maritime freedom which existed beforo the war than to 
mere territorial conquests. That is a factor in our favour 
which we are entitled to press up to its utmost value. In the 
earlier days of the war we certainly did not make full use of 
our relative economic strength. We were anxious—perha 
wisely, perhaps quixotically—to interfere as little as possible 
with the trading interests of neutral Powers, with the result 
that we allowed the neutral countries contiguous to Germany 
to act as purveyors to our enemies, thus adding enormously to 
their power of resistance. The intervention of America has 
happily led to a very great increase in the stringency of our 
blockade policy, but it is still a question whether we cannot 
make that policy even more stringent without injustice to 
neutrals by a closer system of rationing. Indeed, if we are to 
contemplate the possibility of persistent economic warfare 
with Germany, somehow or another we shall have to discover 
a solution of the problem of neutral trade. But we assume 
that can be done. In our opinion, we ought to inform Ger- 
many that the longer she makes war the worse will be the 
economic pressure upon her. We dislike all trade restrictions 
as such, for we ourselves would suffer as well as our enemies 
from the loss of trade. But when it is a question of banning 
an outlaw whose hands are dripping with blood we must 
consider the safety of the world and not make nice calculations 
of profit and loss. 





TT 
FINLAND. 

‘' present civil war in Finland owes its origin to the infil. 

tration of Bolshevik ideas among the town populations of 
Helsingfors, Viborg, and Tammerfors. It is almost impossible 
for a normal man to understand the kind of poison with which the 
Finnish proletariat has been inoculated. Perhaps the following 
story, taken from the account of an interview with Dr. Einar 
Runeberg, published in the Danish newspaper Politiken, will 
do more than pages of analysis to show what the Bolshevik spirit 
really is. A Russian sailor was seriously wounded during one of the 
massacres of officers in March, 1917. He was brought to a hospital 
in Helsingfors, where he underwent an operation which seemed to 
relieve him considerably. Some of the surgeons were discussing the 
Revolution round his bed. The sailor said very quietly: “ It is hard 
to kill and be killed. All the same, the officers must die. I do not 
deny that many of them, at least half, are clever men and good 
fellows. Some of them are really the best men I ever met.” Qng 
of the surgeons inquired why it was absolutely necessary to kil] 
them. The sailor replied, with feverishly glowing eyes: “ Otherwise 
we shall never be on the same level. They may be ever so good and 
kind ; owing to their better education they are different from us, 
They must die to make us level.” The Bolshevik has thus perhaps 
reached the lowest abyss to which a human being can sink. Hg 
recognizes no superior and has no veneration. 

The Finnish Anarchists appear, like their aiders and abettors 
at Petrograd, to be purely destructive in their policy. They can 
certainly not be said to be fighting for democracy, for the simple 
reason that since 1905 the existing Finnish Constitution has been 
the most democratic in the world. Indecd, it is so democratic that 
it would be difficult for the most enthusiastic democrat. stil] 
further to democratize it. They are fighting the elements of law and 
order—including the bulk of the peasantry—because they hope 
to destroy society as at present constituted. Perhaps, if they ar 
fortunate, they may succeed in inaugurating a state of chaos similar 
to that introduced by MM. Lenin and Trotsky in Petrograd, with the 
result that Russia will live her life under perhaps the most 
ignominious peace of which we have any record. 

The progress of the civil war in Finland is very obscure and the 
news conflicting. Roughly speaking, the Finnish Government 
holds the North and most of the ports on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
The Anarchists, considerably reinforced from Petrograd, have made 
themselves masters of Helsingfors, Viborg, and Nystad. The posses- 
sion of Tammerfors is hotly disputed. As in all civil wars, the 
fighting has been of the most ferocious description. In the capital, 
at Viborg,and in many country places the Anarchists have com- 
mitted atrocities. The Vice-President of the Diet, some Deputies, 
and numerous private persons have been murdered. The burning 
of country houses and the outraging of women have been nearly 
as common as recently in Russia, and curiously resemble similar 
horrors committed in the earlier days of the French Revolution. 
To be a bourgeois, or bourjui, as the Russian proletariat pronounce 
it, without the slightest idea of the real meaning of the word, is to 
be exposed to insult, plunder, and often to torture and death. A 
well-known British officer, fresh from Russia, states that the word 
practically has come to mean a person who wears a collar. The 
Finnish Government has at ite disposal a considerable force variously 
estimated at from eighty toa hundred thousand men, including « large 
body of peasantry. It is probable that an army so hastily mustered 
and consisting mainly of untrained soldiers must be very inefficient 
as a fighting force. No doubt General Mannerheim, an experienced 
cavalry officer of the late Russian Army and now Commander-in- 
Chief of the Government troops, is face to face with almost in- 
soluble problems. The old Finnish Army was disbanded some 
twenty years ago, and the young Finlanders are not trained to the 
use of arms. There can be little food in any part of the country, 
and least of all in the North. The cold is excessive at this season. 
From a military point of view the terrain is a difficult one in which to 
manceuvre, broken as it is by constant successions of lakes. The 
distances are great. It is hard to see whence the Finnish Gover- 
ment can obtain the supplies of war material absolutely essential 
to a campaign on a considerable scale, It is true that, if they cat 
hold out, they may eventually obtain foodstuffs from neutrals, 
and they have already obtained arms from Germany. But all this 
will take time. Their enemies have hitherto received reinforce 
ments of “ Red Guards” from the de facto Government at Petro- 
grad, who take pleasure in fomenting what they term the “class 
war” in Finland. There is also what remains of the formet 
Russian garrison. There must still be relatively large supplies of 
war material in Northern Russia, and some part of these is being 
sent to the Finnish Anarchists. 

The Swedish Government have declined to intervene in Finland 
in spite of the great pressure brought to bear upon them by certail 
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iaeas of the £ Swedish population. Their efforts at mediation have 
failed. , They, however, sent a gunboat and an_ ice-breaker 
to the Aland Islands before they knew of the intention of Germany 
to seife the islands. : 

It would be vain to prophesy ; but if the Finns are permitted 
to settle their own differences, the upholders of law and order 
will probably triumph over the horde of madmen and criminals, who 
have temporarily seized the capital. The rapid advance of the 
German army in Russia should prevent the Bolsheviks from continu- 
ing to assist their Anarchist brethren at Helsingfors ; indeed, the 
whole situation may turn on what view the German Government 
take of events in Finland, and whether or not they are disposed to 
ress their intervention. Should German intervention become 
definite, the Anarchist régime in South Finland will come to a 
sudden and violent end. Noman. 





THE CHURCH IN ITALY DURING THE WAR. 
NE of Italy’s most serious stumbling-blocks has been ecclesi- 
astical opposition. Some people, indeed, assume that the 
Charch in Italy is wholly hostile to the Italian cause. But this 
js an exaggeration. It would be fairer to say that what is political 
in the Church is hostile, while what is most spiritual supports the 
Entente. The ecclesiastical “caucus” which surrounds the Vatican 
—and strives to govern the Roman Catholic world much as 
“Tammany” ran New York—is decidedly pro-German. Politicians 
(thinly disguised under cassock, biretta, and cardinal’s hat) are 
naturally bent upon advancing the earthly advantage, and regaining 
the temporal sovereignty, of the Holy See. Such men, neglectful 
of spiritual issues where material interests are involved, believe 
that the Vatican has most to gain from friendship with the Central 
Powers. England is heretic, France agnostic, the Kingdom of 
Italy an eternal bar to a Sovereign Pope in Rome! Why, then, 
favour the Entente ? 

Germany, on the other hand, contains Roman Catholic millions, 
whose loyalty to and contributions towards the Vatican depend 
largely on the Kaiser's commands; Austia is still the Church's 
favourite daughter ; while the only possibility of restoring the “‘ Tem- 
poral Power’ would be by means of a victorious Austro-German 
combination. With such solid advantages in view, Papal protests 


against Turco-Hun barbarities are drowned in a chorus of Papal 
peace proposals, Jaunched at moments, and on lines, acceptable 


to the Central Powers, and reinforced by clerical intrigue endemic 
“behind,” and ceaselessly striving to infect the Army and 
demoralize the ‘‘ Front.” Nevertheless, it is easy to press the 
fact of ecclesiastical hostility too far. There exist within the 
Church powerful elements which refuse to sacrifice her spirituality 
upon the altar of her supposed material interests. Ten years ago 
there laboured in Genoa, as parish priest, a remarkable man. 
Philosopher, writer, orator, organizer, and very practical philan- 
thropist, Padre Semeria, with a following amongst all classes and all 
shades of religious and political opinion, drew down the distrust 
alike of political, ecclesiastic, and narrowly religious devotee— 
with the inevitable result ! Padre Semeria was forbidden to occupy 
a pulpit in Italy. Thenceforward he wandered through England, 
France, Switzerland, and Belgium, everywhere contributing and 
assimilating fresh ideas, yet always under the Papal ban. When, 
however, in 1915, Italy entercd the world-war, General Cadorna 
insisted on his recall—and in spite of ecclesiastical opposition, he 
was appointed Chaplain to Headquarters. Padre Semeria has 
abundantly justified his appointment. With occasional lightning 
excursions to Rome for a Conference, to Paris for a lecture, to the 
British Front for a talk with our Chaplains—to Genoa, Milan, any- 
where to cheer the war-weary civilian, or to organize help for the 
tefugee—he has ever increasingly stamped the Army with the hall- 
mark of his indomitable energy and irresistible humanity. Preach- 
ing in rest camps, administering the Sacrament in the front trenches, 
he has sent whole brigades glowing with his own patriotism and 
healthy idealism straight to the forlorn hope. He has saved many 
a indignant patriot from the atheism towards which he was 
+ eg thanks to an unpatriotic and unspiritual ecclesiastical 
regime, 
But patriotism within the Church is by no means confined to 
Semeria’s noble example. Apart as the poles from the Padre’s 
modernist” enthusiasm glows the mediaeval piety of the Umbrian 
Hills, Deep cradled among the Apennines—though with one old 
adventurous brown wall a landmark still high up on Monte Calvo’s 
slope—the little, dwindling town of Gubbio dreams. You climb 
deserted cobbled streets, past silent Gothic palaces overlooking 
‘I green gardens, their windows framing living replicas of Peru- 
gino’s Madonnas, till you reach an ancient Gothic church. “ Are 


said last year—ho who stood a full hour before the Virgin's picture 
in Sta. Maria down below.” Thus our guide of scarce sixteen 
replies—himself a twelve months’ veteran volunteer, from digging 
in Trentino trenches. “ All our Gubbio men are gone and many 
of our boys,” he proudly adds, “ but most are safe”—and here 
he crosses himself—“ for Saint Ubaldo is both kind and powerful ! ” 
Inside the Cathedral he leads us to the holy shrine. Here every 
Gubbio man, before he goes to war, receives a cap blessed by the 
Saint, which he weats religiously beneath his helmet. “And so 
our Gubbio men still live and fight for Italy—thanks to God, and 
our good Saint!” And Gubbio is not alone; nor does Church 
patriotism solely flourish mid mediaeval or “‘ modernist’ surround- 
ings. Since 1915, and espocially since the débdcle of October last, 
the clerical rank-and-file, realizing that ties of blood are thicker 
than they thought they were, have drawn perceptibly nearer 
to the fighting rank-and-file. This healthy symptom is undoubtedly 
spreading. At least two chaplains have won the Cross of Valour 
for leading troops when all their officers were hors de combat. 
More than one Archbishop has preached stirring patriotic sermons. 
Hundreds of hitherto cloistered monks are joyfully “ doing their 
bit” in the trenches; while it is ramoured that at all events one 
Cardinal—on a certain historic occasion—actually donned the 
tricolour of his country ! B. 





EELS. 

j\OOD is. the most prosaic thing in the world, but in the pro- 
curing of it lies the essence of poetry. In normal times the 
town-dweller is in danger of forgetting that life depends upon the 
harvest, the harvest of the earth and the harvest of the sea. The 
wheatfield and the pasture, the salt waters and the sweet, form 
the primitive setting of English life. The earth yields to the 
sower all that is essential for food, but we in modern England have 
dealt and not planted. The events of war, tending as they do to 
isolate us, turn our thoughts to the unsown harvest of the waves. 
No smoky chimneys defile the sea, no pleasure-hunters can banish 
the fish. Men may risk their lives to get it, but it is always there. 
These are days when, because we must eat to live, we must think 
to live, and plan to live, and sacrifice to live. Could we not get 
more than we do out of the waters ? Lord Desborough is suggesting 
to us the rearing of eels for war food. A letter appeared on 
February 11th in the Daily Chronicle signed by Mr. G. E. Simms, 
the ex-Curator and Pisciculturist to the Brighton Aquarium, 
declaring that for a year past he has striven to persuade the authori- 
ties that the eels in the mouth of the Severn, in Scotch and Irish 
rivers, and on Scotch and Irish coasts, should be made more use of. 
Neither Scotland nor Ireland will eat them. They regard them as 
“evil fish.” Here, however, their serpentine suggestion is dis- 
regarded, and London would find in them a welcome addition to 

her shortened bill-of-fare. 

The peasantry of the Emerald Isle and of Scotland do not know 
the romantic story of these migratory creatures, which begins in 
the deep places of the Atlantic, not in the Garden of Eden. No 
one, however ignorant of science, can read the most cursory and 
popular version of their life-history without a thrill, without a 
sudden consciousness of the joyfulness of Nature, without entangle- 
ment in the fascinating problem of instinct. It seems to be gener- 
ally agreed among naturalists that all eels are bred below the 
hundred-fathom line in the Atlantic—below the storms, in the 
quietude of the deep, where the sunlight hardly penetrates and the 
phosphorescent fish make a silver gleam. That is their home, 
in the calm under the everlasting stir of the tides. As they develop 
something forces them up into the sunlight away towards a thousand 
shores and into a thousand dangers. There in the storm and stress 
they mature and become graceful, strong, and exquisitely supple. 
Then at their prime some driving-force of emotion compels them 
back to the deep. Lissom and shining, they swim through the 
water, back to the dim stillness, the silvery secrecy, of an under- 
world. There they fulfil the object of their being and reproduce 
their kind. Most authorities seem to be agreed that after spawning 
they die, having enjoyed life during some eight years or so. 

Huge swarms of the larvae of eels (Leptocephalus) have for 
ages come under the observation of naturalists, but it is only 
within recent years that these swarms have been connected with 
the grown fish. Now it is believed that this is the state of the 
young eels during the first year of their lives, and comprises the 
whole period of their oceanic existence until they return at their 
sexual maturity to their dim nurseries. Caught in the Gulf Stream, 
they are precipitated upon the European coasts, and in shallower 
waters nearer land they become clvers. In this second state they 
may be seen in shoals, looking like dark columns, proceeding up 
the rivers. The Tyne between Newcastle and Hexham, for instance, 
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in their habits, and as they get bigger and stronger and more 
individualistic members of the herd will frequently attempt short 
journeys upon land, and, travelling at night over wet grass and 
along ditches, arrive at apparently shut-in ponds—a feat which 
accounts for the theory, believed till lately from the time of Aristotle, 
that they originate in mud everywhere. The strength of the 
elvers is extraordinary. Sir Humphry Davy witnessed a vast 
migration of them at Ballyshannon, when the mouth of the river 
was blackened by myriads of these little fish. Their ability to 
overcome the obstacles in their path is amazing. They are said 
to be able to precipitate themselves up the sides of almost per- 
pendicular stones and to breast falls which daunt salmon. Thousands 
die in these obstacle races, “ their moist bodies serving as ladders to 
assist their fellows.” It is in this state that they can be profitably 
netted and fattened in fish ponds for table. The correspondent of 
the Daily Chronicle whom we have already quoted even suggests that 
they should be stored in public waters and there undergo a period 
of intensive culture. It seems that before the war the Germans 
had a huge eel-fishing establishment at the mouth of the Severn. 
Some interesting statistics about the artificial cultivation of 
fish will be found in the Fishing Gazette of November 24th last. 
Experiments in the artificial cultivation of salmon have met with 
immense success in New Zealand. In the same publication for 
November 17th we read of “ great eel-farms on the Venetian side 
of the Adriatic,” and of “ that most famous place the ‘ Eel Town’ 
of Comacchio, where in a good year over two million pounds of eels 
are captured.” 
By their third transformation eels for long deceived the naturalists. 
Only a short portico. of their lives is passed in the condition of silver 
: eels—in which they were regarded as a separate species. When 
: they become silver their last journey is about to begin. They lose 
their individualistic habits and rejoin the crowd. They cease to 
feed; the breeding-time has come. It is impossible, of course, 
to compute the velocity of their return journey, but we read that 
two marked eels were caught who had covered nineteen kilometres 
in two days. 

To the unscientific reader the wonders of the deep are strangely 
illustrated in the life-history of these little sea-serpents, whose 
unfortunate likeness to a land reptile has prejudiced so many eaters 
against them as food. It is odd that the prejudice should be so 
local. Elizabethan England seems to have enjoyed eels, whatever 
Scotland or Ireland may have imagined against them. Falstaff 
talks of ‘ conger eel and fennel sauce.” 

Is it true that a certain species of eel is electric and capable of 
giving a shock toa man? We have read (but it seems incredible) 
that one was brought from South America whereby “ several French 
professors were injured.” If it is possible for any fish or animal 
thus to “shock” his captor, the fact—the fable even—might 
account for more distaste than any supposed affinity with the 
Devil himself. It is said that in certain localities elvers are called 
gtigs, and that the expression “as merry as a grig” originated in 
allusion to their marvellous activity. The derivation from “ cricket,” 
however, sounds more plausible. The hearth rather than the water 
seems a fitting background to the merriment of man. 

But however absorbing te the man of science and however enter- 
taining to the ignorant reader the story of the eel may be, its 
present importance to the world at large is simply culinary, and its 
scientific importance must serve for the nonce the purposes of 
advertisement. In March and April the elvers come in millions to 
our coasts. Surely at such a moment we cannot neglect so generous 
a gift from the sea. It is there if we will but take it. Our need is 
great and our choice small. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

THE FUTURE HISTORIAN ON IRELAND, 
{To rue Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—One of the disadvantages of being very old at the present 
time is that one will not live to see the wonderful events which 
will happen in the next years. Another is that one will not know 
how the historian of the future will treat the events through 
which we are passing. He will be apt, maybe, to attribute wrong 
causes to the queer developments of our times; and nowhere more 
than in Ireland, where misrepresentation, conscious and uncon- 
scious, darkens counsel, like the ink of an octopus. I can imagine 
the historian drawing a parallel between the rise of Bolshevism 
in Russia and the development of Sinn Fein in Ireland since the 
lenient treatment of the rebels of Easter, 1916, or from its first 
rise at the beginning of the century. In Russia a kindly, stupid, 
well-meaning autocrat, full of idealistic schemes for universal 











arbitration and perpetual peace, is forced into a war. The irreco 
cilables are not diverted from their purpose—rather rejoice Pe 
his weakness, and eagerly accept foreign help from Germany to 
overthrow him. Liberty becomes licence, property is 

and lives are cheap—and the country falls to the invader: Ip 
Ireland we have had two types of autocrat. Before Easter 1916, 
a clever idle politician who found it less trouble to rule by 
the advice of the Nationalist Members of Parliament, and hoped 
thereby to conciliate public opinion and the irreconcilables 
Unhappily for him their idea of government was jobbery caiman 
and the irreconcilables, some of them men of high ideals, grew 
rather than diminished in number, taking advantage of the 
immunity which the Caucus, acting through the Chief Secretary 
and his desire for a quiet life, extended to them. They too, some 
of them, took foreign gold, but their attempted action failed after 
deplorable loss of life because, unlike Russia, England is not rotten 
to the core. Then autocrat number two appeared. Again 
lawyer, 2 man advanced in life, high in honour and much 
respected, a hard worker and full of ideals, but a convert after a 
life of Unionism to the Nationalist cause, and with all the enthy. 
siasm of a pervert. Thus, in spite of all these differencés from 
his predecessor, he has continued the same policy of condoning 
treason and, in spite of the warning of his predecessor’, 
fate, attempting to conciliate the irreconcilables. Again the 
irreconcilables take advantage of the weakness of the Government, 
gain numerous recruits, break into houses for arms, rob banks 
for money, take and till private property in land, seize stock 
ready to be exported for food—even, it is reported, board the mail 
trains for what travellers take with them—make house-to-house 
visitations, and terrorize the people to sign as adherents of the 
Irish Republic. All the methods of the Bolsheviks—inclading 
murder, if they are resisted. Shall we have a Committee of 
Soviets sitting in the place of our honourable lawyer in the near 
future ? 

But will the historian see that, behind these amiable auto- 
crats and their deplorable failure to enforce the law, the evil 
éomes from the Nationalist Party, who now call themselves the 
Constitutional Party ? For forty years these men have preached 
the doctrines of De Valera—hatred of England, longing for inde. 
pendence, garbled history, and false economics. Search the earlier 
speeches of any Nationalist leader, and you will find a long 
catalogue of exaggerated invective against England, abuse of her 
Army, her Government, and her laws, such as forms the staple 
of the Sinn Fein orator of to-day. Too well they taught, too deeply 
they insisted on “ Irish nationality ” and its claim to complete 
independence. For when they began to realize that England and 
Ireland are complementary—that one cannot do without the other 
—the rank weeds of sedition had grown up round them which they 
are powerless to uproot. And they are being choked by their 
own creations. But it may be said that the Nationalist Party 
has seen the errors of its youth, and that there is more joy over 
the sinner that repenteth than over those who have been loyal 
through their history. Have they all repented, or do they only 
think that England’s protection is necessary ? Read Mr. Dillon’s 
venomous speeches even now; he has openly boasted that he has 
never been on a recruiting platform—this, of course, to try to 
placate the Sinn Feiners. Read the Nationalist Press, which at 
the same time boasts of Ireland’s contribution to the war and 
blames the War Office and its entirely imaginary “ malignities” 
for the lack of recruits; which has made no efforts to get men to 
fight and has condemned its sympathizers to be in reality “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water ” instead of fighting men; which in 
the same breath demands exemption from conscription and 
denounces the absence of war factories as an injustice to Ireland. 
Imagine a young man fed on denunciations of England feeling the 
spirit of the time which is to fight; discouraged from fighting for 
freedom because he would be fighting on the side of England; 
seeing the old leaders more intent on getting County Court Judge- 
ships for their nephews and high prices for their cattle than doing 
anything definite either for England or for Ireland; seeing further 
that it is perfectly safe to break the law in Ireland, and that by se 
doing a man becomes a hero—naturally the young men are all Sinn 
Feiners, a life that, something like hunting, is the image of war 
(so far as drilling and uniform are concerned), with only five per 
cent. of the danger. Will the historian blame more the party that 
created this generation, and were then afraid to lead it where 
their leading logically led ? or the inept Government that does 
not realize the danger that comes from sincere, ill-instructed, 
wrong-headed men, and that tries to conciliate them by giving 
conventional “ settlements” to the leaders whom they despise and 
repudiate ? Mercifully Ulster stands fast and says, “ We won't 
have it”; and we shall be safe as long as we have the flag flying 
even in one corner of Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., Ano o-I Bis. 





AN EXODUS FROM FLANDERS. 

(To rae Eprror or rae “ Specratror.’’) 4 
Sir,—Not many of your readers, perhaps, make a daily study o! 
the Temps. May I make a very brief summary of an article by 
M. Pierre Mille entitled “ Comment les Allemands ‘ Organisent 
les Convois d’Bvacués”? The article is itself a bare statement of 
facts. M. Mille is a well-known writer and a candidate for 
election to the French Academy. 
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———— 

In the bitter cold of last December, a convoy of old men, women, 
and children were assembled in a little town in Flanders, to-be 
gent through Germany and Switzerland to uninvaded France. 
They were kept in an open goods-station from morning till 4 p.m. 
it was snowing. The temperature was below zero. They were not 
allowed to take any money or anything that could be made into 
money, When they were ordered to march, they were so cold and 
enfeebled that it took them an hour and a half to walk a little 
more than & mile. They were then crowded into cattle wagons, 
without straw or benches. They could not leave their moving 
prisons for a whole night and day. No arrangements were made 
for decency. At last they reached Varennes, near Liége. Some had 
already died of exposure on the way. At Varennes they were 
crowded into carts. Many by this time were dying of broncho- 
pneumonia. At Varennes a committee of Belgian ladies gave the 
unhappy refugees a bowl of “ coffee,”” which, Ersatz though it was, 
was at least hot. That was all the food they received during forty- 
one hours! When they left Belgium, a thousand of these poor 
wretches were again kept from morning till 8 p.m. in an open 
goods-station in. piercing cold. They were told by the Germans 
to take no food. “ The German Red Cross would see to that.” 
That was on a Tuesday. At 8 p.m. they were put into a passenger 
train. It was colder than the cattle trucks, for the windows were 
proken. On Wednesday at 4 p.m. the train stopped and food was 
given—a plate of soup and boiled barley-water. The women were 
thirsty and begged permission to suck snow. At midday on 
Thursday the train started again, and then followed a journey 
of four days, during which soup was twice supplied. At last 
they reached Bale and Evian, where there were sad scenes, The 
poor women wept because their children, stricken with pneumonia, 
had to be taken away from them to hospitals. For several days 
following there were children’s funerals, 

That story needs no comment. The only comment that occurs 
to me is perhaps not what the Spectator would care to print. M. 
Mille (whose own home is, I believe, at Lille) himself merely says 
that he hopes his story may find its way to America. There are 
many Germans, he says, still in the States. They may, he hopes, 
be able to bring some pressure to bear on their Government with 
a view to putting an end to such barbarous and unnecessary 
cruelty. Perhaps, Sir, since the Spectator is read in America, you 
will print my hasty summary of M. Mille’s appalling narrative. 
The article is in the Temps of March 2nd.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.D. A. 





THE GERMAN TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 
{To tHe Eprrok or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

S,—It would be difficult in al] history to find any moral degrada- 
tion more base than that which is displayed by the character of 
the Germans in this greatest of all wars. The Parliamentary 
Report on the transport of British prisoners of war to Germany 
furnishes a record of spiritual filthiness that raises a sensation 
of overwhelming nausea in the soul of every clean man and woman 
who faces its perusal. Cruelty as awful may in other times have 
been perpetrated, brutality as abominable may have been practised, 
but nothing quite so loathsome has ever emerged from among a 
people whom the world has hitherto accepted as Christian and 
civilized. Well-dressed German women have rivalled their 
bludgeon-headed fellow-countrymen in bestiality and blackguard- 
ism; and the Red Cross has blazoned upon breasts that burnt not 
with purity and self-sacrifice but with a leprous malignity. 

We know the spirit in which the whole Anglo-Saxon race sprang 
to arms to defend the world. Sir Henry Newbolt has in eight 
lines summed it up :— 

“To set the cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honour, while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes: 
To count the life of battle good, 
And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth.” 


And this horrible Report displays the spirit of our adversaries. 
When the anguish of thirst enforced with calculated malignity 
upon our wounded soldiers, lying in the dung of ecattle-trucks 
wntended for days and nights, became insupportable, water was 
poured out on the ground under their eyes, or offered to them 
after the German ladies had spat in it. “It is not without reluct- 
ance,” once wrote Dr. Johnson, “ that I offend the sensibility of 
the tender with images like these. If such cruelties were not 
practised it were to be desired that they should not be conceived.” 
: But there is a danger in these days that the soul may become 
Insensitive to cruelty from its continual presence, that the in- 
Cessant reports of outrages and inhumanities by their very itera- 
tiou may cease to kindle wrath, and that even foul murders of 
Women and children may leave the mind unmoved by their con- 
stant repetition. May we all be preserved from a cold insensi- 
bility creeping upon us from a habitude of horror. Lord Lans- 
downe has told us that he “does not desire the annihilation cf 
Germany as a Great Power ”; how is the world going to benefit by 
the preservation of such people as these?—I am, Sir, &., 

The Ford, Chobham. Srepuen Corexias. 





“THE NEW MODEL”? 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spgcraror.’’) 

Str,—I hope I shall not be the only member of the House of Lay- 
men (unavoidably absent from the recent Session) to express 
shame and regret that such a motion as that moved by Lord 
Hugh Cecil should have been even brought forward, much less 
pressed to a division, and actually passed by fifteen votes to nine. 
The motion was as follows :— 


“That this House present to his Grace the Archbishop of the 

Province a Petition in the following terms :—‘ The House of Lay- 
men of the Province of Canterbury humbly petition Your Grace 
that Your Grace and the Bishops of the Province may be pleased 
to take such measures as may seem te Your Grace and the Bishops 
most wise—First, to make clear beyond dispute or doubt that the 
Church of England, in common with the whole Catholic Church, 
teaches as an essential part of the Christian Faith that our Lord 
was born of the Virgin Mary without human father, and that the 
narratives of His Nativity in the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke are not postical legend but historical fact; secondly, to 
secure that no person should be made a deacon, ordained a priest, 
or consecrated a bishop, in the Church of England who does not 
thoroughly hold, and will not faithfully teach, the truth of the 
Church’s teaching in regard to the Nativity of our Lord; thirdly, 
to bring home to every Minister of the Church that it is not con- 
sistent with the personal honour of a faithful Minister of the 
Gospel to give teaching not in conformity with the belief of the 
Church in regard to our Lord’s Nativity while continuing to hold 
a benefice in the Church and to share in the Church’s public 
ministry.’ ” 
That nine members, in what would seem to have been a very thin 
house, should have opposed the dominant High Anglican section 
is some consolation, though I do not know the grounds of their 
opposition. It is also, I hope, quite certain that, as Sir Edward 
Clarke observed, the Bishops are little likely to act on the advice 
thus so presumptuously offered, for to do so would mean exalting 
the historical fact of the Virgin Birth into a cardinal doctrine of 
the faith, and confounding the Incarnation with the special mode 
of the Incarnation in a way for which Christian theology offers 
no precedent. But it is the want of generosity displayed by this 
motion, the lack of chivalrous feeling towards our ordained 
ministry, that strikes one so painfully. Surely, to insist on the 
fetters, which the clergy already find so galling, being relazed is 
what it behoves a body of laymen to strive after, not to invent 
new shackles. To take one glaring instance. What layman, at 
the outset of his career, would tolerate being asked to affirm his 
belief in some obsolete theory, as a condition precedent to his 
admission to his profession? Would he not scorn so to demean 
himself? How then can it be right that an Ordinand, at what 
should be the most solemn moment of his life, publicly devoting 
himself to the life-long service of truth, should be compelled to 
sully his conscience by the utterance of words, which to the con- 
gregation present (whatever may be the private arrangement 
between Bishop atid Ordinand) undoubtedly mean, “I unfeigned!y 
believe all the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment ”—a statement in former days appropriate and right enough, 
but, in the light of modern knowledge, no longer possible for a man 
of scrupulous conscience. Such men—and they are of the best—are 
now absolutely excluded from the ministry, though not yet, thank 
goodness, from the Church. 

It is a delicate matter for those, who in their early days were 
induced thus to tie their hands, to ask for relief. But, all the 
more, it behoves us laymen to insist that no such bar to the admis- 
sion of fit men to the service of the Church should be any longer 
tolerated. But there is another aspect of this motion which is 
worth noting. Is this a foretaste of what we may expect under 
the scheme of the Archbishop’s Committee on Church and State? 
—I am, Sir, &c., LAYMAN. 

[We are glad to print our correspondent’s protest against the 
principle of unnecessarily fettering free and honest thinking. 
But we cannot open our columns to a theological discussion that 
would be quite unsuitable to a laymen’s paper.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE SHIPBUILDING CRISIS. 
{To tHe Eprron or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—With interest one reads in your “ News of the Week” that 
the Government have decided “to let the people of the country, 
and particularly the men in the shipyards, know the real positjon 
and how serious that position is.” 

The publication of the losses in tonnage will be a step in the 
right direction, but it is still more important to bring home to 
the nation the losses in cargoes carried by this tonnage. The 
weekly statement that so many British steamers have been sunk 
conveys little to the man in the street; but were the quantities of 
foodstuffs, raw materials, minerals, and munitions that are sent 
to the bottom given each week one could understand what this 
submarine warfare really means, After our Government had 
verified the Berlin reports of the toll taken of British, Allied, and 
neutral vessels and their cargoes by the German submarines, par- 
ticulars of such losses could be issued to the Press. These cargoes 
comprise sugar, wheat, fish, flour, coffee, tobacco, tea, canned meats 
butter, cheese, oranges, coal, copra, rubber, ore, petroleum and 








other oils, flax, tin, locomotives, motors, guns, rifles, am: munitit: 
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timber, &c. When it is realized that as a result of one year’s 
sinkings ten million tons of these varied goods are completely 
lost to us, then those on whom the shipbuilding depends will speed 
the building of new tonnage, and by September of this year the 
shipyards of the United States, Canada, and the British Isles 
could put into the water an equal amount of tonnage to that 
which the ‘ U -boats are capable of sinking at their present rate 
of destruction, which it is to be hoped is their maximum.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Livinestone Homes. 
3 St. James Road, New Brighton, Cheshire. 





RATIONING DRINK. 
(To raz Eprtor or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
fir,—As a reader of your paper for over thirty years, and a 
deriver of much benefit from its teachings, may I ask your 
space for a few thoughts on the above important subject? It is a 
matter of surprise to me that it has not been taken up as a 
national question long ago. 

As a matter of principle, I contend that “luxuries,” largely 
useless, should be rationed before “necessaries.” It is a de- 
plorable thing that a person, immediately after the opening of 
licensed premises, can enter and consume as much liquor as he 
pleases. Those persons inured to the habit can often take 
a large quantity before intoxication appears. Late comers, assum- 
ing moderation tolerable to the vast majority, are even now 
deprived of the limited quantity that they take. I have of late 
taken observations, in the course of my business duties, of large 
Homes, in which there are hundreds of inmates of the casual 
labour class. It is astonishing to see the numbers intoxicated 
daily. Only a few weeks ago I happened to come across an inmate 
who said he had had “a day out,” and who boastingly and de- 
liberately said that he had consumed that day eight pints at eight- 
pence per pint. Yet of the necessaries of life we are limited to just 
requisite quantities. 

Now I contend that Local Authorities could adopt a system cf 
rationing liquor. Why should not landlords have a sufficiency of 
tickets for their customers to cover their supplies ? These tickets, 


representing one pint, could be retained for their customers till a 


certain hour in the evening; after this, any surplus tickets could 
be used for any one, To those habituated to more than a pint 
daily, why not go to the extent of three pints daily, quite sufficient 
for any one so habituated? This would prevent the large numbers 
who run from public-house to other liquor-shops for surfeiting 
of drink, and so it would be a great preventive of drunkenness. 
Tt is sad to see yet the numbers of soldiers and civilians who still 
get intoxicated by closing-time. Anyhow, some such rules as those 
named and improved upon could be adopted. I am in sympathy 
with your advocacy of total prohibition and the stoppage of the 
liquor manufacture during the war. But I cannot but think it is 
a little too drastic. A word from you on this vital matter and 
the consideration it deserves will be appreciated by yours, &c., 

Winter Gardens, Middlesbrough. Jesse MunpeEL. 

[We have several times pointed out that the Government have 
not even called for a voluntary rationing of beer. Sir Arthur 
Yapp, so far as we know, was the only representative of the 
Government who ever appealed publicly for such a thing. The 
Government ask each individual to limit the ounces of bread—a 
necessary—which he eats daily. They have never imposed any rule 
en the individual, as distinct from the nation, as to the ounces of 
beer—a luxury—which may be drunk daily. Yet Mr. Lloyd George 
ence spoke of drink as a worse enemy than Germany. If the 
Government had ever appealed to the individual voluntarily to 
go on rations of beer (which is destroyed, or almost entirely 
destroyed, grain) we should have better hope for compulsory 
rationing of the individual. We are of course in entire sympathy 
with the sense of our correspondent’s letter.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BASIS OF INDUSTRIAL CONCORD. 
(To tae Eprron or rue “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—As a menrber of the National Union of Manufacturers (In- 
corporated) and Honorary Editor of the United Manufacturers’ 
Journal, I venture to write you in respect to an article entitled 
“The Basis of Industrial Concord,” appearing in your issue of 
February 16th. Reference is made in that article to the various 
organizations which are already in the field for the reconstruction 
and protection of our national industries, but curiously enough 
the writer omits all mention of the National Union of Manufac- 
turers, although this body is perhaps the one above all others at 
present active in the defence of our manufacturing interests. 
The Union, which, although only of recent formation, has already 
within its borders concerns of a total capital of £350,000,000, is 
daily adding to its membership from the rank-and-file of the 
manufacturers of this country. The objects of the Union are 
briefly as follows: The safeguarding of home and Imperial in- 
dustry against unfair foreign competition; the attainment of a 
complete understanding between employers and employed; the 
securing of adequate Parliamentary representation for industry, 
and the bring’ng into close union of every manufacturer in the 
land. 

It must be quite obvious that individual trades and firms have 
not the power of themselves to defend their interests, and it can 





only be by presenting a united front that any effective meas 
can be taken to protect British trade from the assaults of se 
systems as exist in enemy countries for its ruin. A Blance at ~ 
copy of the last issue of the United Manufacturers’ Journg] whieh 
is enclosed herewith, will demonstrate to you the kind of work 
the Union is already accomplishing, and I shall have Much 
pleasure in sending you a copy of the February issue, Which yi 
appear in a few days. I hope you will afford the courtesy of ¢h 
publication of this letter, in order that your readers who ~ 
manufacturers may know that such a Union exists, not Solely to 
further the interests of the employer, but to convince the employes 
also that his welfare is bound up in the adequate Protection of 
home manufacture and production.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. Ayres, Lp, 
111 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. (W. B, Booker, Sceretaryy, 





THE NATURE OF PROPAGANDA. 
(To rue Epitor or txe “ Spectaror.’’) 

Sir,—Speaking a few days ago in the House during the debat 
upon Home Propaganda, Mr. Bonar Law is reported (in the Times 
as having said: “‘ I wish the House to keep in mind that if Props. 
ganda is necessary at all, and the idea has been that it js, th 
only people really competent to undertake it are people conneetej 
with the Press. There are no others.” 

This unhappy utterance is only too typical of the narrowness of 
outlook, the inability to visualize in its entirety this great project, 
which has characterized the work of the authorities during th 
past three years. Nor is it through any lack of expert advice, the 
submission of detailed and comprehensive schemes, the evidence of 
practical illustration with the remarkable results arising ther. 
from. Propaganda work may perhaps be foreign to our aj 
insular traditions and ideas, but then so also were Compulsory 
Service and Food Rations. 

Journalism and Literature are but one single department jg 
propaganda, To organize the scheme as it should be organiza 
one must mobilize in aid Drama, Music, the Pictorial Arts, and 
half-a-dozen similar activities. For instance, an acquaintance of 
mine has organized since the war began no fewer than six 
thousand “ popular ” lectures on war topics. He is the first expert 
in the country on such work. He has done so without any fee or 
reward, and without receiving a single word of acknowledgment 
or encouragement from the authorities, who are well aware of his 
work. What does Mr. Bonar Law say to this on the score of 
“competency” ? Is a Pressman the only being “ really con- 
petent ’’ to write and produce suitable film scenarios ? to compox 
an inspiriting song which shall be sung in all the schools? t 
write and act such a play as (for instance) War Mates /—Mr 
Bonar Law knows well the splendid effect produced by this dram 
in the Midlands—and so one might continue. In the meantim 
those men and women who have been giving their energies and 
skill to inspiring and enlightening the public, and who do net 
chance to be connected with the Press, will doubtless feel gratefil 
to Mr. Bonar Law for his gracious words of encouragement.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. Corspert-Smitu, Major R.F.A. 





THE SORTIE FROM THE DARDANELLES. 
(To rue Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I notice that in one of your notes under “ News of the 
Week,” published on January 26th, you spoke of the monitors 
‘ Raglan ’ and ‘ M.28’ as having been “ taken unawares” when the 
‘Goeben’ and the ‘ Breslau’ made their sortie from the Dar 
danelles. You may only have meant that the ‘ Raglan’ and her 
sister-monitor could not be sufficiently warned, but such a phrase 
as “taken unawares” might, I fear, have had another meaniti 
read into it. Some of your readers may have supposed that yo 
had reason to doubt the vigilance of those in the monitors or the 
patrolling craft. If you have no evidence to that effect, I am sur 
that you would wish to remove an unfortunate impression. So far 
as the evidence has been made generally available in the offcisl 
announcements, those who have friends and relations in the t¥o 
monitors think that they are justified in believing that a mos 
gallant and sailorlike action was fought in which, though our 
losses were heavy, the losses of the enemy were heavier still~ 
am, Sir, &c., OpsERvER. 

[Nothing was further from our intention than to hint at aay 
want of vigilance. We had no information whatever except that 
which appeared in the official statements. From those statements 
we gathered that the monitors, which have of course a speed of 
ouly about six knots, had not time to manceuvre before the enelly 
were within range. By our phrase “ taken unawares ” we alluded 
to that fact and to nothing else. In the paragraph to which o 
correspondent refers we praised the vigilance of the patrollits 
craft, which were not found wanting after three years of watching 
near the mouth of the Dardanelles. We agree that a most gallant 
action was fought.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A CLOSER APPROACH OF THE ANGLO-SAXON NATION 

[To tHe Eprror or re “ Specrator.”’) =a 
Sm,—A passage in your interesting article. descriptive of i 
Walter Raleigh’s essay on “Some Gains of the War” has 4 oe 
worthy parallel in an essay by that skilful novelist and #0 
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—— oe 5 
thinker, the late Sir Walter Besant. A good many. years ago, in 
article on Dr. Johnson (1891), now forming part of a volume 
ae titled Essays and Iistoriettes, he enunciated an idea similar to 
“ es which you refer. You write of America’s entry into the 
soled war as “a splendid decision,” and add :— , 
ar result of that act, Sir Walter Raleigh believes, will be a 
er approach of the speech usages of the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations; another will be t he end of an old family quarrel, not very 
profound or significant. 
Besant anticipated such an issue as follows :— 
“To my own mind, speaking as a plain Englishman, no mis- 
fortune that ever befell this nation approaches in magnitude our 
great misfortune in losing America. It will be omended and 
repaired some day : on that day—still, I fear, in the distant future 
_when there shall be set up for all time to come a great con- 
federation of all English-speaking nations, when England and 
fcotland, the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Isles, will form one nation, as England cand Scotland, or 
Illinoie and California, form one nation. This confederation 
once formed, it seems as if it would matter nothing at all what was 
done outside.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


clos 


W. Bayne. 





AWAKENING IN RURAL ENGLAND, 

{To tae Eprror or rae “ Specrator.’’] 

fin,—In your issue of March 2nd a contributor, Mr, F. E. Green, 
refers to the statement that an agricultural labourer can produce 
£50 worth of food in a year, but forgets to add that this is only 
the case if his labour is efficiently directed and properly applied in 
combination with capital. Without horses, implements, machinery, 
and properly equipped land the figure would be, not £250, but £50 
or thereabouts. If three labourers on a hundred-acre farm can 
produce and put on the market foodstuffs to the net value of £750, 
there is to be set off against this sum outgoings to the extent of 
something like £500, made up of rent and rates, interest on 
farming capital, repairs and renewals of implements and 
machinery, and replacement of horses, shoeing and harness bills, 
feeding-stuffs and artificial manures—the last-named very costly 
and very necessary just now—additional labour in haytime and 
harvest and cost of threshing, leaving £250 for labour, cost of 
management, insurances, veterinary fees, and other small items 
which we never think of until they have to be paid.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Scarcroft, near Leeds. C. F. Ryper. 


LABOUR 





HOW TO DOUBLE THE BUTTER RATION. 
{To tHe Eprron or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—For those who find it difficult to make their quarter-pound 
ration of butter meet all the needs of the week, the following 
method of dilution, which has been personally tested, may be 
welcome. As I have not yet seen it recommended in print I 
venture to offer it to your readers :— 

Take a quarter-pound of butter and cut in thin slices. Melt it 
in a basin over a stove with very little heat. The object is to 
tarn the butter into a cream, and this is helped by beating with 
a fork as it gradually melts. Do not let parts of the butter become 
pure oil. When the butter has all turned into cream add, little by 
little, five ounces (equal to a quarter-pint) of new milk, whipping 
the mixture all the time. Each addition of milk should be ab- 
sorbed before putting more. The milk must be slightly warmed 
before it is added to the butter, and half-teaspoon of salt dissolved 
in it. When the quarter-pint of milk has entirely disappeared 
(it takes about three minutes) the butter should have become a 
thick stiff cream, and withont delay or further whipping it is 
put in a cool place to set. If exact quantities have been used, the 
weight of the butter after treatment will be just half-a-pound.— 
lam, Sir, &., Carine Cappy. 
Platt, Borough Green, Kent. 

[Those who decide to double their butter ration on this enticing 
plan might do well to make sure that the butter has not already 
been camouflaged before it came into their possession. A single 
ration might be preferable to a double camouflage.—Ep. Spectator.) 





SUGAR BEETS. 
(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Siz,—I have been trying experiments with sugar beets, and I can 
now recommend the following as a useful jam, specially for 
children, when cooked with any pudding: To each sugar beet 
allow ona sweet orange. Boil beet till tender, take it out of the 
water, and cut it into small pieces. Cut up the whole of the 
oranges as for marmalade, and add them to the beets. Cook with 
& very little of the water for about half-an-hour, till the orange- 
Peel is tender. A little sugar is a great improvement.—I am, Sir, 
ke., E. H. Farrarvwt-Davies. 





LESS FOOD—CONTINUED FOOD DESTRUCTION. 

. (To tae Eprroz or tue “ Specrator.’’) 

8e,—I note that Mr. G. Ernest Winterton does not expect that I 
would admit that any evidence, however damaging, could convict 
the Trade. In acknowledging his good opinion, which I feel I 
have done little to deserve, I would submit that it has nothing to 
reform the merits of our correspondence. Mr. Winterton saw fit 
sag bring a charge against the Trade that it had exercised a secret 
influence upon the Government in order to promote its own ends 
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at the expense of the best interests of the country. I invited him 
to produce some evidence in support, which in my opinion he has 
signally failed todo. I must leave him to conduct his own quarrel 
with the Government; but, as far as his attack upon the Trade is 
concerned, Mr. Winterton has failed to secure a favourable verdict, 
or even to produce a case worthy of judicial consideration. We 
have not as yet instituted a Court of Prejudice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
36 Hans Place, S.W. 1. F. P. Wuirseeap. 





ILLEGAL DESTRUCTION OF BITTERNS. 
{To rae Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The rare and most interesting bittern is “ protected ” 
throughout the year in Hampshire, yet three have recently been 
shot there. One culprit, a sporting (?) farmer, was prosecuted by 
the county police and convicted on February 2ist by the Romsey 
Bench of Magistrates, who fined him half-a-crown and allowed 
him to keep the bird, which was produced in Court stuffed, having 
been fetched by the police from the taxidermist’s. The question 
of ordering the forfeiture of the bird was raised, but the Magis- 
trates made no order. The general ignorance or apathy on this 
point goes far towards frustrating the long efforts of our County 
Councils to preserve our rare birds. The Act of 1902 is explicit: 
“The Court may ... order any wild bird or wild bird’s egg . . . 
to be forfeited and disposed of as the Court shall think fit.” If the 
shooter gets his bird stuffed, it shows he knows its rarity and value. 
Even the maximum fine (£1) is no deterrent. The best plan would 
be for the Magistrates to order the bird to be given to some public 
museum, with a label stating that it had been illegally shot locally 
and its forfeiture ordered. In the case of the—so-called— 
“common bittern-” (Botaurus stellaris) it might be added that but 
for such illegal destruction this interesting species might breed 
here, so that we could say that once more in Hampshire 
* The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. E. Miyxs 
Winchester. (Member, Royal Society for the Protection of Birds), 
[Miss Minns’s plan for advertising the fact that it is illegal to 
shoot bitterns is ingenious and excellent. If it were not for the 
deplorable destruction of the occasional visitors, we might easily 
hear again what once used to be a common sound in certain parts 
of England—“ the bittern booming in the marsh.”—Eb. Spectator.} 





THE LARK 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I have no doubt you have already had comments on Dr. 
Reginald Hann’s letter in your issue of February 23rd about the 
lark. But in case you have not, I heard the lark in January, as 
soon as the first fortnight’s frost was over, and I do not think 
there has ever been an autumn or winter month when on bright 
days I have not heard him in open country spaces. He, too, like 
robins, sings in the “ rout of August” and in early autumn. 
Blackbirds “ got away ” with their song early this February, as 
I have never known them.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 





“THE ENEMY OF ISLAM.” 
[To THs Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectaton.’’) 
Sin,—As German agents in Turkey, Persia, and Arabia for many 
years past have carried on a mendacious campaign against British 
rule in Egypt, alleging the robbery of religions by Britain as 
“the enemy of Islam,” I have taken the opportunity whilst here 
on a short visit to collect facts. By the obliging courtesy of 
Ahmed Zeki Pasha, Minister of Wakfs, I have been allowed to 
inspect the records of the Ministry, and His Excellency permits 
me to publish the result of my labours. For brevity I took 
twenty years as sufficient for comparison. The period is 1895 to 
1915. The figures are noteworthy, for they show the material 
benefits that have accrued to religious trusts by reason of 
faithful stewardship. They are, moreover, an absolute contradic- 
tion of German lies. Not a single piastre of ecclesiastical funds 
has been devoted to the service of the British Army by Lord 
Cromer, Lord Kitchener, or Sir Reginald Wingate. As in India, 
so in Egypt, the trusts of Islam are scrupulously #pplied to the 
uses of mosques, schools, &c., as designated in the wills of 
Mohammedan testators, or ordered by decree of the Sheri Courts: 
1895, 1900, 1905, 1910, 1915 

REVENUE from cstatesadminis- £4 LE £E £E £k 

tered by the Ministry of 

Wakfs, Cairo, for reli- 

gious, — and 

educational useg ...... 229,719 .. 237,301. . 361,376 .. 1 
RevEnvs from Ahly Wakfs.. 142,377 .. 153,579.. 165,142 .. $25,779 
EXPENDITURE On Mosques, El- 

Azhar bea hos- 

pitals, schools of law and 

theology, orphanages, 

tombs and shrines, farm 

improvements, building 

and repairs of houge pro- 

perty, payments to bene- 

ficiaries under wills. ..... 839,273 .. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PERSONNEL : 

Imams, Professors, 

Readers of Hattims, 

Muezzims, teachers, sex- 

tons, guardians of tombs 

and shrines, lamp-trim- 

mem, GO, ccccccovvses 893 .. 
—I am, Sir, &., 

Alexandria, Egypt. 


.. 536,759 
. 432,661 


814,161 .. 839,59? 


$71,876..501,€25 .. 


7,425 .. 8,286... 9,613 9,967 


Epwagp Arkin. 
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2 importance of keeping up all those efforts which are subg 
I Oe ae eee to Reconstruction will be admitted, and the things white wat? 
G@mn,—By the merest chance I acrose the following to our peace will command attention even to-day. 


passage in Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, which I think should be of 
interest. Discussing the character of the Germans in peace and 
war, Ruskin says :— 

“ Blessing is only for the meek and merciful, and a German 
eannot be either; he does not understand even the meaning of the 
words. In that is the intense, irreconcilable difference between the 
French and German natures. A Frenchman is eelfish only when 
he is vile and lustful; but a German, selfish in the purest states of 
virtue and morality. A Frenchman is arrogant only in ignorance; 
but no quantity of learning ever makes a German modest.” 

Then, after making a quotation from Albert Direr, he goes on 
to say :— 

“ Accordingly, when the Germans get command of Lombardy, 
they bombard Venice, eteal her pictures (which they can’t under- 
etand a single touch of), and entirely ruin the country, morally 
and physically, leaving behind them misery, vice, and intense 
hatred of themselves wherever their accursed feet have trodden. 
—I am, Sir, &e., E. Howarp Moncey. 


Wellington College, Berks. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
{To sme Eprron oy tee “ Sprcrator.”] 

Sin,—The enclosed, from a Divinity Professor at Harvard, may be 
of interest, as showing the resolute spirit with which America is 
entering upon the war :— ' 

“ Harvard has lest about a third of her students in war activi- 
ties; but the Government is sending here about four thousand men 
for training as naval cadets and in the radio service, and for these 
Harvard furnishes buildings—the great dining hall of the Univer- 
sity, dormitories, lecture rooms; and our lecture rooms of the 
Divinity School are taken for rooms for reading, writing, smoking, 
games. Frequent fires in some of the University buildings make 
it seem probable that they are owing to German propaganda. The 
whole community is desperately pinched by a combination with 
the war of an unprecedentedly severe winter. The thermometer of a 
morning is often from zero to 20 below; coal is limited to families 
and food-sheps; all business must close every Monday, and the 
railroads are demoralized. But we are cheerful, determined, and 
united for the war.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ashby St. Ledgers. 


Atrrep Fawkes. 





FACIAL MEMORY AND. VOICES. 
(To tue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—May I supplement “H. D.’s” interesting letter on this 
subject by a personal reminiscence? I am one of seven brothers— 
middle-aged now, and (as the old Masonic toast has it) “ scattered 
over the face of the earth and water.” Widely divergent in aspect, 
character, temperament, and life-history, we have one thing in 
common—a “ family voice” so unmistakable as to be remarkable. 
And we share it with a sister. Once, travelling on a West High- 
land steamboat (I was letter-writing in the saloon), I said these 
words, neither more nor less, to a passing steward: “ Will you 
bring me some blotting-paper ?” Up rose instantly an unknown 
fellow-passenger, approached and accosted me: “ Excuse me, but 
are you in any way related to Lady G—— in New Zealand ? I have 
just come home thence, and I feel sure from your voice that you 
are a near relative of hers.” Lady G—— is my sister. At the 
time of this little incident we had not met for half-a-dozen years.— 
I am, Sir, &c., D. O. H. B. 


(To rue Eprror or tae “ Specratog.’’] 

Sir,—Under the above heading is a letter in the Spectator of 
March 2nd. I remember that some years ago Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson was acting Hamlet, and the part of the Ghost was taken 
by his brother, Mr. Ian Forbes-Robertson. At the first words from 
the Ghost a thrill went down one’s back, for the family voice 
made one feel that it was indeed Hamlet’s father that was speaking. 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. L. 





BRITISH PRISONERS IN HOLLAND. 
(To rue Eprror or rHe “ Sprecrator.”’] 

Sim,—If any of your readers wish to help the men of our Royal 

Naval Division interned in Holland since October, 1914, they 

should go and look at the attractive things made by the men and 

now shown in the exhibition of the Society of Women Artists, 

Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. They will, I am sure, buy some of 

these things, as the Queen has done, and thus encourage the 

prisoners who are enduring so long a captivity.—I am, Sir, &c., 
X. Y. Z. 





PASSMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT. 
(To tus Eprror or tae “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I in these days ask space in your columns to plead the 
cause of a Social Settlement ? In the spirit of the nation during 
the war few things have been more impressive than the way in 
which social idealism has constantly grown with the mounting 
up of sorrow and sacrifice. But if this hope in a purified and 
nobler country for the returned soldiers and the widows and 
children of those who will not return is not to be disappointed, the 








In practically every branch of the work carried on here wa 
conditions have intensified the need. The Play-Centre (the fret 
started in England, by Mrs. Humphry Ward) is still more Tequired 
as a haven for the children, from the increasing gloom and depres, 
sion of the streets. The School for Mothers assumes an importancy 
not hitherto sufficiently recegnized, as the infinite value of the 
children’s lives is brought home more and more to the nation 
The Clubs for boys and girls were never 80 greatly needed ag oj 
the present time, when unusual calls are made on the str, 
and endurance of the young workers, whilst many of their Batur) 
friends and advisers are absent, and their homes are often 
shadowed by loss and anxiety. The Care Committee Visiting ang 
work for the health of schoolchildren in a neighbouring district, 
constituting one of the worst slums in London, must not be 
relaxed when Care Committees everywhere are losing their volun. 
tary helpers, and many of the children of the poor are » 
from bad mghts and the unhealthy shelters in which their parent, 
seek refuge during raids. 

The endeavour to maintain in the Settlement itself through 
library, concerts, lectures, classes, Shakespeare readings, ho, ap 
intellectual as well as social centre for working people must Dot be 
abandoned when the people surely need most profoundly all -aids 
to that vision without which we perish. 

If in such work this institution seems to be contributing som. 
thing towards the building up of better conditions, we woul 
venture to appeal for the financial support without which it eanno: 
be carried on, much less extended in various directions, in whid 
new developments are much called for. Amongst these is a Nur. 
sery School on the lines suggested in Mr. Fisher’s Bill. 

An appeal is being issued for an addition of £750 to the mb 
scription-list. At present the work depends to a considerably 
extent on the generosity of one large subscriber. We greatly 
desire to increase the number of subscribers, and last year we 
were so fortunate as to secure some promises of twenty guinens a 
year. We shall be grateful for all amounts, small or large, ani 
also for donations towards paying off an old deficit of £1,800, | 
shall be happy to give further information to any one who would 
care to have it. Subscriptions or donations may be sent to th 
Honorary Treasurer, Sir Lawrence J. Jones, Bart., or to the 
Secretary, at the Settlement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hiya D. Oaxetsy, Warden, 

Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C. 1. 





“THE BELOVED CAPTAIN.” 
[To tas Epiroa oy tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—If only to show working out to fuller issues the fine spirit 
that animated Donald Hankey’s “ Beloved Captain,” perhaps you 
may like to publish the accompanying from a letter which I have 
just received from one of my sons. It speaks for itself.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Hicstanper’s Firgm. 





“Cusr Camarape,—Have you ever thrown down seeds almet 
carelessly and gone away and forgotten all about them, and 
then come again some day to find beautiful flowers growing there, 
that had remembered you all the time, although they never had 
seen your face? I had orders to report here yesterday, but finding 
that we were not required until next day, I went to Glasgow to 
try to find Mrs. C——, the mother of one of my sergeants who 
was killed while returning wounded from the battle of Loos ip 
September, 1915. I wrote the customary little letter and 
received a grateful reply; and the war just went on. That was 
more than two years ago, and the family had moved, and I had 
difficulty in finding them. Ultimately I found them in one of the 
‘tenement’ houses similar to that in which I visited the kitb 
and kin of my groom. I may be lacking in perception, but ! 
found it very difficult to picture C.’s family and his home. All 
these men of mine belonged to places and types with which I was 
unfamiliar. I had to learn them as a new subject; but I was a 
a loss to reconstruct their previous circumstances, although it was 
easy to distinguish the different ty of character. Now mal] 
of those men were gentlemen i . But none the less, the cit 
cumstances of many of them were very humble and obscure. lt 
seems to be more common in the North than in the South fors 
man to be familiar with the rougher forms of toil and at the same 
time to possess intelligent interests and that subtle thing we 
designate as culture in its best sense. I am getting to know much 
better and to understand more fully these first men, so few 
whom I shall ever see again. I found such a nice little home; # 
white-haired mother, the father and three daughters. Whea | 
reached the door I had misgivings for having come at all, lest I 
should intrude on sacred memories, reopen a healing wound 
I was quickly reassured, however, and next time you hear folk 
speak of ‘that dour Scottish temperament,’ just look wise and 
be content to let them kifow that you know better than they. 
Moments like that make you feel a bit weepy, but I think it # 
good to be appreciated, to find, after many days, the bread cast 
upon the waters. I well remember the little room in —— wher 
I seribbled that letter, but I cannot reeall two words of it 20%. 
So much has happened since—battles and rests and marches, 4” 
more battles and more marches, and now Blighty—but his fathet 
told me, when she was out of the room, that it was about tht 
only thing that kept the mother going at the time; and how th 
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parson pinched it to read in church, and all that kind of thing. 
] soon got one girl to the piano and another to her violin, and 
qhen I tell you that before the time for the last train I got up 
for a song OT two, you will understand that I was quite at home.” 





CENTRAL FUND OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

[To rae Eprron or rae “ Specraror.”’] 
$ia,—In the early part of February a statement by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York was published by the Press fore- 
shadowing an appeal on behalf of the Central Fund of the Church 
of England. The preparation of that appeal has been entrusted to 
the Central Board of Finance, and on behalf of the Organization 
Committee now constituted we invite the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of your readers in its work. Our first aim is to create a new 
atmosphere in the matter of giving, and to ineulcate such a high 
jdeal of the duty and privilege of giving as shall render the con- 
tinuance of wearisome begging wholly unnecessary. For this pur- 
pose & considerable time of preparation will be needed, and it is 
proposed to devote perhaps a year to the work of instruction 
before the public appeal is issued. We approach our countrymen 
with a strong conviction that we have made too little of this vital 
element of giving in our presentment of Christianity. There has 
been too much getting and too little giving in our religion. Those 
who have learned’ to give, as this generation is learning in and 
through the war, will never accept as adequate to human nature 
any religion that does not come to them with the claim that they 
must give of their best wholly and unreservedly in the service 
of God and man. 

The giving of money, though important as a symbol of self- 
sacrifice, is only an incident in a larger order of things and does 
not come first. What must come first is that giving of oneself to 
the service of noble causes, in the spirit of the faith, unselfishness, 
and comradeship, which are the essential things in the religion 
of Christ. In these days when so many idols of the past are being 
shattered, such giving on the heroic plane is once more proving 
itself a rock on which the nation can stand firm in its hour of 
trial. It will be the only foundation strong enough to bear the 
strain of reconstruction after the war, and it is in the interest 
of the nation no less than of the Church that we shall urge upon 
our fellow-Churchmen the duty of self-sacrifice on a scale large 
enough to impress the heart and conscience of the community. 
Our immediate need is a body of enthusiastic helpers all over the 
country who are in general sympathy with the ideas we have 
tried to express. We need the help of many minds. Will those 
who wish to help us in our enterprise send name and address 
(stating in what diocese they live) to the Rev. J. H. Ellison, 
Sanctuary House, 33 Tothill Street, Westminster, who will explain 
to them as our work goes forward in what ways they can be of 
use? We are communicating with the Diocesan Boards of Finance 
and other Church organizations.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Barnarp, Chairman, Central Board of Finance. 
Evetyn Hussarp, Chairman, Executive Council. 
H. Trvustram Eve, Chairman, Organization Committee. 








MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS TO OFFICERS. 

Wes are very glad to be able to inform our readers that we have 
received permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which was published in the Spectator of September 17th last. 
The Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary 
of State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Bar- 
racks, New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring 
thought. As we said at the time, we do not suppose that the 
officers of any army, in any country, at any period in history, 
took up arms with higher moral credentials than are provided in 
Mr. Lansing’s Address. Copies can be obtained at the rate of a 
penny each post free from Messrs. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4. Less than three copies cannot be supplied. 








“NEW YEAR RESOLVES.” 

At the request of many of our readers our leading article ‘‘ New 
Year Resolves,” which appeared in the Spectator on Decom- 
ber 29th, 1917, has been republished in pamphlet form. Copies 
can be obtained post free at the rate of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. 
for fifty, and 1d. per copy for smaller numbers. But less than six 
copies cannot be supplied post free. All applications should be 
addressed to Messrs. Speaight and Sons, Ltd., 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, B.C. 4. 








“FROM A V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 

Miss Mary-Aparr Macponany’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
“ Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
Teprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 (to whom all 
Inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. 6d.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Less than six copies 
sannot be supplied. 
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In such instances, or in the case of “* Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
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POETRY. 


THE LEARNER. 
A Hanprut of swift years was yours, 
O dear dead Boy beyond my care, 
Whose youth undying death secures, 
Unalterably pure and fair. 


. . . . . 


Some things he knew: to laugh; to weep; 
To love a little, and to grieve; 

Beauty had wakened him from sleep 
And led him on from morn till eve. 


He trod on pain’s most holy ground, 
Some faith he learned in sudden gleams, 
But all too frail for life he found 
The staff he fashioned out of dreams, 


And half life’s gifts were unbestowed, 
Its bitter sorrow all unlearned, 

Its deepest streams had never flowed, 
Its brightest flame had never burned. 


To me he came for light, to crave 
For wisdom, as for love and joy, 
And all my little store I gave 
To light a pathway for the Boy. 


But now the road leads on so far, 
So strait, there is but room for one; 
His footsteps pass from star te star, 
His eyes have gazed beyond the sun. 


He needs no faith who walks with God, 
No staff when earth is left behind, 

But, eagle-eyed and lightning-shod, 
Mounts ever up, to seek and find, 


What thought, too great for me to bear, 

What light transforms his eyes and brow? .. . 
O dear dead Boy beyond my care, 

How far are you beyond me now? 


Sydney, N.S.W. Rots M. Beprorp. 








ART. 


_—_>—— 


MR. NEVINSON’S WAR PICTURES. 
One thoughtful writer, looking back in 1915 on the strange anarchic 
phases of art, Futurist, Post-Impressionist, Cubist, and the rest, 
through which we were passing in the fateful years immediately 
before the war, wondered if artists with their highly developed 
personalities had been first to sense the coming cataclysm as deer 
become aware of « storm yet unfelt by other creatures. However 
that may be, when the storm burst and the time came to appoint 
official artists to make a pictorial record of the war, artists of 
every variety of aim and method were given a share of the work. 
One of the most interesting of these appointments was that of 
Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson, an artist who, though a young man, had 
already attracted much respect and some notoriety by the novelty 
of his methods and personality. The collection of his war works 
at the Leicester Gallery, Leicester Square, will increase his repu- 
tation. It shows a deepening of his interest and increase in pic- 
torial strength. His simplifications arise more authentically from 
the objects themselves and are not the applied simplifications of a 
method. His colour, too, is germane to the idea. Indeed, one 
is forced again to the thought with which I began this note, for 
the jagged line, the hard cutting shapes, the reduction of mere 
forms to one mass, the sad and metallic colours, all seem comed 
for the pictorial expression of this war of unimaginable masses of 
humanity fighting in the earth and the new world of mechanism 
that has sprung from their brains and hands. Mr. Nevinson’s 
drawings make you feel rather than see all this, and that is his 
remarkable achievement. You feel the hardness and the intention 
of the Arras-Bapaume Road (No. 16) as it shoots like a waterspout 
over flat and rising, from town to town, with motor-cars and wagons 
rushing within it. It is so plainly a war-road. Reliefs at Dawn 
(No. 18) gives the darkly clad men detaching themselves from the 
earth and ground-mist to their warrior work, the light eatehing 
their foremost bayonets. There is a stubborn sort of poetry im it. 
The Mule Team (No. 21), too, gives the strangeness of the mulea, ths 
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helmeted men, and the bare ugly landscape. In all the picture" 
the artist is “‘ out” for the significant, but it must be the purely 
pictorial significant. The lithographs and drawings are less dis- 
tinctive ; perhaps because deprived of colour and brushwork, his 
draughtsmanship comes into closer comparison with that of other 
artists, J. B. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
ALSACE-LORRAINE.* 

Tue question of Alsace-Lorraine is stated very ably and very 
clearly in M. Duhem’s little book. It is also discussed, from the 
linguistic and racial standpoints, in a chapter of Mr. Dominian’s 
valuable book,? which is a veritable mine of information on all the 
European racial problems and contains some excellent maps. 
The question is really very simple, though it has given rise to much 
historical and philological controversy which is all irrelevant. In 
1870 Prussia fought France, and, having defeated her, compelled 
her to cede Alsace and part of Lorraine to the new German Empire 
by the Treaty of Frankfort of May, 1871. Prussia’s reasons for 
annexing this territory were purely military. This is made clear, 
for example, in the letter of October 26th- 1870, from William I, 
just installed at Versailles, to the Empress Eugénie, which M. Pichon, 
tead the other day in Paris :— 

“* After having made immense sacrifices for its defence, Germany 

wishes to be sure that the next war will find her better prepared to 
repel the een which we may be certain will be made as soon as 
France will have prepared her forces and found allies. That alone 
is the deplorable consideration, and not a desire to enlarge our 
eountry, of which the territory is big enough, which obliges me to 
insist on the cession of territories which has no other object but to 
make more remote the point of departure of the French armies 
which in the future will come to attack us.” 
The King of Prussia did not say a word about his desire merely to 
recover lost German lands and to reunite German-speaking people 
to the Germans across the Rhine, because he had no such wish. 
He and his Staff regarded Alsace-Lorraine as a glacis for the defence 
of Western Germany, They did not consider the feelings of the 
people or the political consequences of such an annexation. Bis- 
marck, if he pleased, might busy himself with the civilian aspect 
of the matter. King William and his Generals wanted the territory 
for military reasons, and there the problem began and ended for 
them. All the learned and sentimental arguments put forward 
by Germans to justify and excuse this violent annexation of French 
territory inhabited by a million and a half French people were like 
the gas- and smoke-clouds emitted in trench warfare to confuse the 
miversary. ‘They have produced some effect abroad, even among 
those who ought to know better, by distracting attention from the 
central fact of what happened in 1870-71, and since then, to the 
bygone history of the lost provinces. 

There is, of course, no dispute as to the sentiments of the Alsatiang 
and Lorrainers. The Germans themselves admit freely that the 
annexed people still after nearly half-a-century hate the German 
rule. At the time of the Saverne affair, in the winter before the 
war, Herr von Jagow said that “ the officers garrisoned in Alsace- 
Lorraine imagine that they are camping in a hostile country.” 
Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg told the Reichstag in December, 1913, 
that “nothing can be done with Alsace-Lorraine.”’ It is well 
known that many thousand Alsatians, legally German subjects, 
are serving in the French armies, but at the outbreak of war only 
three men of Alsatian birth were officers in the German Army. 
The Germans have so complete a distrust of the Alsatians that 
they have treated the provinces as enemy territory, and have put 
up a barbed-wire fence along their eastern, not their western, 
frontier. If the people of Alsace-Lorraine entertain such feelings 
towards their rulers after the lapse of more than generation, 
during which Germany has tried every means of conciliation or 
coercion, it is clear that they cannot be Germans at heart, and that 
their repeatedly expressed desire for reunion with France cannot be 
dismissed as a mere whim. If there is anything in the principle of 
the right of peoples to self-determination, to which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his ‘‘ German friends,”’ and M. Lenin and Count 
Hertling, and indeed the whole world, pay verbal homage, then 
Alsace-Lorraine above all other countries has proved that she is 
resolved not to be German but to be French. 

At this point there enters the German historical fallacy which has 
beguiled many honest onlookers. Germany in 1871, it is said, 
simply regained by force the provinces which Louis XIV. took by 
force from Germany in the seventeenth century. This plausible 
assertion is completely misleading. In the first place, Germany 
at that time was but a vague geographical expression. The many 

small States that vacillated between their admiration for Versailles 
and their fear of Vienna were nominally united within the frame- 
work of the Holy Roman Empire, with the Austrian Archduke as 
Emperor. The boundaries of this Empire—as incorrectly named 
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“s a black-beetle in that it was neither Holy, nor Semen: oa 
strictly speaking, an Empire—did not correspond to those of 
modern Germany, but as late as 1648, for example, included what 
is now Belgium (then the Spanish Netherlands), the whole duch 
of Lorraine and Franche Comté with its capital Besancon, as wa 
as Alsace. It is obvious that the mere inclusion of a country within 
the Holy Roman Empire at that date did not prove that it Was 
German then or that it should be German now. So far as we know 
not even the wildest Pan-Germans have claimed Besancon, stij] re 
Provence, which in the fourteenth century formed part of the Holy 
Roman Empire. There is no historic or other connexion between 
that Empire, which faded out of existence at Napoleon’s command 
in 1806, and the modern German Empire founded in 1870. Never. 
theless, it will be said, Louis XIV. annexed the provinces, and there 
can be no harm in undoing an annexation. If we applied this 
theory to Danish Schleswig or Polish Posen and West Prussia, the 
Germans would produce many reasons for rejecting it, though their 
annexations are far more recent than the ‘ reunions” of Alsatian 
land under Louis XIV. But the truth is that, until the French 
Revolution spread the doctrine of nationality and Napoleon rp. 
fashioned Europe, all European frontiers, like the Balkan frontiers 
of our own time, were in a fluid state, and especially the eastern 
frontier of France. The defeat and death of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, before Nancy in 1477 ended an attempt to 
establish a Middle Kingdom, from the Alps to the Rhine mouths, 
between the French and the Germen lands, and it took centuries 
to settle the fate of those intermediate territories. The French 
Monarchy, ruling over a well-organized and united country, natur. 
ally had the advantage over the ill-organized and hopelessly 
discordant Empire. Henry II. of France occupied Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun in 1552, at the instance of the German Protestant Princes, 
who were engaged in a civil war with Charl es V. and needed help 
The Germans, in making the offer, said that the German language 
was no longer used in those towns, which were virtually independent 
under the rule of their Bishops. France supplanted the Austrian 
House in the overlordship of Alsace during the Thirty Years’ War, 
and the transfer was recognized in the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, 

But, apart from the occupation of Strasburg by French troops in 
1681, it was by peaceful absorption rather than by annexation thet 
Alsace became definitely French. The free cities and the feudal 
lords who plagued them had long ceased to owe any real allegiance 
to the Holy Roman Empire, and the Alsatians accepted gladly 
the firm and liberal rule of France, under which their language and 
their local institutions were never interfered with. When the 
Revolution of 1789 broke out, Alsace and Lorraine showed them. 
selves as ardently patriotic as any other French provinces; and 
it was the suppression of feudal rights in Alsace pertaining to 
German Princes, including the Markgraf of Brandenburg, that 
caused the first dispute between Revolutionary France and the 
Empire. Alsatian Generals like Kléber, Kellermann, and Rapp, 
and Lorrainers like Custine and Ney, took a prominent part in the 
Revolutionary Wars. Even the Congress of Vienna, with all its 
hatred of France and its contempt for nationality, tacitly admitted 
that Alsace was purely French by refusing Prussia’s demand for 
the province, though it took away the old French towns of Landau 
and Sarrelouis and annexed them to the Palatinate. If there had 
been a strong and united Germany in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, it might have absorbed Alsace-Lorraine and made them 
German. As it was, France took them and made them French. 
That may have been a blunder from the modern German point of 
view, but it cannot now be undone. It may be an anomaly that 
German-speaking people, as most of the Alsatians are, should be 
French in all their sympathies and tastes, but anomalies of this 
sort do not seem strange to an Englishman. We do not deny the 
Irish their nationality because they speak English, nor do we, oa 
the other hand, question the loyalty of Quebec because it is 4 
French-speaking State. If the dull Prussian mind which works by 
order cannot endure such anomalies, that is an additional proof 
of its unfitness for the task of ruling the universe to which the 
Prussian madly aspires, 





MID-VICTORIAN OXFORD.* 


THE great majority of Oxford Reminiscences have been written 
from an academic standpoint. The differentia of Mr. Plowman's 
agreeable volume is its dual allegiance to town and gown. He 
served both in an official capacity, and, though he devotes a good 
deal of space to social life in London, he has drawn in these pages 
chiefly on his experiences of Oxford during a continuous residence 
of nearly forty years until he migrated to Bath in the early “ eighties.” 
He was born in 1844 within earshot of ‘““ Tom” in a house over 
looking Carfax, the focus of Oxford civic activities; his father 
was a many-sided man— publisher, bookseller, journalist, author, and 
politician, who made arrangements for Thackeray's and Dickens s 
lectures and was local secretary for the Exhibition of 1851—and 
from him Mr. Plowman inherited his taste for books and writing: 








* In the Days of Victoria: Some Memories of Men and Things. By Thomas F. 
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His earliest recollection is that of a group of half-starved Irish 
emigrants relieved by his mother in the famine years. He gives us 
an excellent picture of the Exhibition of 1851, where he was intro- 
duced to the great Soyer; he remembers Routh of Magdalen, 
typical of academic isolation and reaction in the days when the 
University fought the extension of the railway and won a Pyrrhic 
victory. He heard the proclamation of the Crimean War and the 
declaration of Peace, when the last man who had sat in the stocks, 
who had purchased them when they were sold, contributed them 
to the bonfire which celebrated the occasion. He was in Court at 
the Oxford Assizes when Maule delivered his famous ironic judgment 
on the inequalities of the Divorce Laws. Later on he was an active 
member of the city Volunteers, and took part in the famous Hyde 
Park Review. His experiences of discipline, drills, uniform form an 
interesting commentary on the chaff of Punch of the Brook Green 
warriors. Always a reader,he had the good luck to be taken on 
when a boy of sixteen as junior assistant at the Bodleian, under 
that fine scholar, gentleman, and sportsman, “ Bodley Coxe,” of 
whom he speaks with genuine affection. He came in contact with 
many notable and famous visitors—Philip Pusey, Pusey’s afflicted 
but heroic son ; Erskine May and Guizot, and the explosive Charles 
Reade. At the age of twenty-two he was appointed librarian at the 
city Free Library; in 1867, on his father’s death, he succeeded 
him as Oxford correspondent of the Morning Post; later on he 
became editor and manager of the Ozford Journal, with a house in 
Holywell. With these posts he combined other journalistic engage- 
ments, and in the early “ seventies ” blossomed out into a prosperous 
playwright. He was indeed an industrious and successful pluralist, 
but he has the merit of never taking himself too seriously. And 
though a loyal Victorian, proud of having lived in those “ spacious 
times,’ and with a wholesome and well-founded disregard for 
those who belittle them, he is very far from being a whole-hearted 
champion of the old order. There was more colour and pageantry 
in the old unreformed days, but he not only acquiesces in but 
welcomes the reforms which, along with its picturesqueness, elimi- 
nated the inhumanity and intolerance and exclusiveness of the old 
régime. The chapters on the contested elections in Oxford before 
the Ballot Act give a truly amazing picture of bribery and corruption, 
excess and extravagance, and endless “‘ allonging and marshonging.”’ 
The full story of Thackeray's candidature has never been better 
told. Thackeray was a bad hustings speaker, and not fitted for 
the rigours of canvassing ; but his farewell speech proved him to be 
a good loser and a chivalrous gentleman. Thackeray’s Radicalism 
seems to us of a singularly mild order; but there is little doubt that 
he lost the election through the eavesdropping of an opponent, who 
overheard him, at a private meeting of his supporters, declare 
himself in favour of opening museums on Sundays. The full setting 
of Disraeli’s ‘‘ apes and angels” speech, again, which Mr. Plowman 
heard, is admirably given. How many who quote the saying are 
aware that it was delivered at a meeting presided over by Bishop 
Wilberforce for the promotion of a society for the better endowment 
of small livings! Another illuminating chapter is that which 
deals with old municipal observances and customs, civic orgies and 
rites, notably those connected with the process of making a freeman. 
Here Mr. Plowman gives us a detailed account of the custom of 
“ going the franchise,” a sort of glorified beating the boundaries, 
which involved a journey of no less than sixteen miles by land and 
water, with frequent intervals for refreshment and occasional 
immersions to keep up the tradition of making the new freemen 
“free of the city water.” 


Mr. Plowman writes very sensibly on educational methods, 
old and new. With some reservations, he is a whole-hearted 
supporter of the Act of 1870. He suffered not a little himself 
from the incompetence of schoolmasters in an age when middle- 
class schools were in many cases beneath contempt. “If a man 
failed in business, he too often set up as a schoolmaster, as it 
required very little capital and no credentials to speak of.’’ This 
was the age of Pinnock’s Catechism and Mangnall’s Questions, 
when everything was learned by rote and you had to give the 
stereotyped answer word for word as it was printed. But there were 
brilliant exceptions, and at the Christ Church Cathedral School, 
which he attended as a day boy, he had the good fortune to come under 
& really stimulating teacher, the Rev. James Baker, a man “ who 
lived to explain things,” and who believed in co-partnership between 
master and pupil. Nothing has pleased us more in this book than 
this generous tribute to a pioneer, whose early death was one of the 
great sorrows of Mr. Plowman’s life. Another generously worded 
and richly deserved tribute is that paid to the noble efforts of Lord 
Shaftesbury, concerning whom Mr. Plowman may be pleased to be 
reminded that it has been finely said: “If there is a Seventh 
Heaven, then Lord Shaftesbury is there.” 


Mr. Plowman’s interest in the stage was hereditary, and 
survived the disillusionment of being taken behind the scenes. He 
was an inveterate playgoer from boyhood, saw all the luminaries 
of the stage from Charles Kean onwards, and traced Irving's 
career from his early struggles to the zenith of his popularity. 
His survey of the Victorian stage is judicious and informing, dealing 
with the abolition of Patents and the value of stock companies, 








and is enlivened with many excellent anecdotes, notably Charles 
Matthews’s remark on his financial difficulties : ‘ As long as I paid 
nobody, I was fairly comfortable, but directly I paid Jones, Brown, 
who hadn’t been paid, was rampant, and that’s how I brought 
trouble on myself.” As for Oxford, Mr. Plowman very properly 
acknowledges Jowett’s enlightened policy in encouraging the 
legitimate drama and paving the way to the licensing of professional 
as well as amateur performances in term time. His picture of the 
‘high-class concerts” at the “ Little Vic,” the only sort of public 
entertainment previously sanctioned, is not in the least over- 
coloured. From the historic performance of Agamemnon in 
1880, the beginning of the new order, Mr. Plowman is naturally 
led on to acknowledge the long and splendid services rendered to 
the drama by Sir Frank Benson. We may note, however, that he 
was not, as Mr. Plowman says on p. 178, a scholar of Balliol. 

Mr. Plowman gives us lively sketches of various Oxford move- 
ments, theological and artistic, with a liberal seasoning of anecdote, 
and his account of the P.R.B. is appropriately embellished by a 
reproduction of Sandys’s caricature of Millais’ ‘ Sir Isumbras at 
the Ford.” He offers somo sensible hints to “ journalists com- 
mencing,” but abstains from comment on recent newspaper 
enterprise. Altogether, this is a genial and well-conditioned as 
well as an instructive record of Victorian progress. 





SOCIAL LIFE IN BRITAIN FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE 
REFORMATION.* 

Mr. Covtton’s delightful new book must be of keen interest to 
every person who has self-command sufficient to turn his mind for 
an occasional hour from the last crisis and the latest newspaper. 
Correctly speaking, his book is a compilation. His object has 
been to let our forefathers speak for themselves “ on all the main 
questions which interest intelligent people to-day.”’ Of the ex- 
cerpts, “ a large proportion are translated (and many for the first 
time) from Latin or Old French. The rest are presented unmodern- 
ized (though sometimes, as the reader is warned, with some abridg- 
ment) in their mediaeval garb.” The mediaeval English is rendered 
easily readable by Mr. Coulton’s notes, while the few sentences 
of explanation prefixed to each passage quoted are admirable in their 
precision and lucidity. Most of the authors are Englishmen, but 
not all, Mr. Coulton tells us that he has occasionally stepped 
outside his own country and prescribed period, but only ‘“* where 
the thing described, though it happens to be recorded most clearly 
in such a foreign document, is also characteristic of mediaeval 
England, and could be inferred, though more laboriously, from 
genuine English sources. The story of Froissart’s youth, for 
instance, may be applied without much modification to Chaucer.” 

The mediaeval world was “‘a dying world” in the minds cf 
many of its greatest thinkers. ‘‘ The whole Middle Ages may be 
looked upon,” says Mr. Coulton, “ as a long period of suffering and 
convalescence from the barbarian invasions, which influenced 
European thought down to and beyond the Reformation.”’ Roger 
Bacon records his despair of the present world. ‘I ask, what 
is there now in this world to please us ?*’ wrote Gregory the Great. 
Wars, famine, plague, and misery have ruined life. There is 
nothing left but scorn. ‘“‘ Let us close our yearnings for this 
world now at least, at the very end of this world’s existence.” 
Mankind, so far as he can see, is almost completely unhappy. 
Many more writers use as strong expressions. Mr. Coulton refers 
his readers to Simon de Montfort, among others. Yet there is 
another side to the picture. Merrie England was part of this 
world, and so was sweet France. If men suffered, they also be- 
lieved ; if they mourned more wearily, they also rejoiced with 
more abandonment than we do. Listen to Froissert: ‘‘ So help 
me God! so happily did I pass those days that all things turned 
unto me for delight, whether speech or silence, whether movement 
or rest; for I had time at my choice.”” Before the age of twelve, 
he says, he never “‘ tired of children’s games.’ He made chaplets 
of violets for the little girls with whom he was at school. “ Though 
my body was yet weak and tender, yet my heart would fain be 
everywhere, and specially wheresoever there was plenty of violets 
and roses and peonies, wherein (God help me !) I took more delight 
than in aught else.” As he grew older he went courting in “ the 
jolly month of May,” and in winter he read romances and dreamed 
of spring. The illuminated pages in the tragedy of mediaeval 
life are brighter perhaps than any in history. It would be difficult 
to find a more beautifully suggestive description of the innocent 
happiness of adolescence than Mr. Coulton sets before us in a 
passage culled from a thirteenth-century romance, Blonde of Oxford. 
A knight falls in love with a lady as they sit at table, suddenly, 
although he has known her for long. ‘ By chance he cast his 
eyes on her ; yet he had seen her daily these eighteen weeks past.” 
The world had a sense of keisure then that we have lost. “After 
dinner they washed their hands and went to play each as he would, 
up in the forest, or down by the river, or in some other sort of 
passtime.” Even childhood was happier then than we are apt to 
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imagine. We have an account here of a parish priest who taught a 
village. school and made “ the small Petites”” not only to learn 
grammar but to sing and play, and we find a moralist advising men 
not to spoil their children to the extent of letting them lie in bed 
till ten—and get up to find their shirts warmed for them to put 
on, and a hot breakfast ready before they had performed the ablu- 
tions which even then the upper classes seem to have thought 
necessary. On the other hand, the cruelty of schools gave scandal 
to thoughtful people, and foreign writers commented upon the 
want of affection between parents and children in England. The 
dark side of chivalry too is here plainly painted. 

In the matter of food, we gather from these pages, the lot of the 
poor was very bad indeed in bad times, but the ideal standard of 
plenty was high. Mr. Coulton takes it that the average con- 
sumption of bread was eight pounds per diem, and the monastic 
allowance of beer, “ where definitely specified, is seldom or never 
less than a gallon per monk per diem.” One has, of course, to 
remember that ordinary people had nothing else to drink. Mr. 
Coulton, judging from the number of galloris usually produced by a 
quarter of malt, concludes that the beer, though not so strong as 
the strongest modern make, was by nomeans sovery light. Without 
doubt “ passtimes” played a great part in life then. Sometimes 
as we read the merriment strikes us as reactionary, bursting up 
as it did in the intervals of distress caused by sickness, the sword, 
and the fearful selfishness of the governing class. 

Differences of social station, however, were never acquiesced in 
in England with the grace that some persons fondly imagine, 
Sumptuary laws were constantly being enforced to emphasize them, 
and to crush the tendency of every layer of English society to imitate 
the one above it. Higden, a thirteonth-century monk of Chester, 
describes his countrymen as never satisfied with their respective 
estates, “‘ therfore hit is that a yeman arraieth hym as a squyer, a 
squyer as a knyght, a knight as a duke and a duke as a kyng.” 
Every man wanted to better himself then just as he does now, only 
he had less chance to do so. That this upward pressure was always 
going on is testified to again in mediaeval College by-laws. “ All 
comparisons between race and race, family and family, noble and 
commoner, excellent or special prerogatives, for the sake of malicious 
provocation, be utterly and expressly restrained from the mouths 
of all persons whatsoever.” The accusations of misdoing made at 
College “ scrutinies,” again, cause us to reflect how little under- 
graduate nature changes. Somebody “is guilty of breaking the 
Hall door.’’ Due reverence is not always shown to seniors. ‘‘ Want- 
yng hath borne himself irreverently towards the Warden, calling 
him Robert before all men.” Strict injunctions are laid upon 
those who live in rooms. No one is to spill water on the floor, 
‘whether in washing his head or hands or feet,” as it may go 
through to the story below, and other men “ be grieved in their 
persons.” Under the heading ‘‘ As Others See Us” we find some 
entertaining criticism of English minds and manners from foreign 
pens. We hear of excellent wits with no regard for learning, and 
are amused to know that our forefathers judged all men by our 
English standard, and said of every handsome Continental that he 
might be taken for an Englishman. 

Meanwhile the religious satisfaction of the ages of faith may be 
easily exaggerated. Heterodoxy and doubt were not rare, as is 
here shown, because their expression was penal. Of course it is 
undeniable that the spiritual world seemed nearer then than now, 
and one or two dreams and visions related in these pages will delight 
the psychically minded. “ A certain good and holy man” in the 
time of Henry I., who after the death of a beloved son wavered 
much among “ doubts and ignorances,” dreamed a dream of pil- 
grimage, and told it to his grandson, who wrote it down. He 
dreamed he was lost in the mist’ in a pathless wilderness. He 
prayed, and in answer to his prayer, “ among his direst doubts, 
behold, his own son Paganus stood by his side, and greeted him.” 
Another early mediaeval dream recorded by a monk in the year 
1196, and translated later from Latin to English, tells of a visit 
“to the courte of hevyn.” The mortal visitant, however, may 
not long enjoy the sight of bliss. He is gently sent back to earth. 
“ And now thow muste go ageyne to they selfe and to thyne, and 
to the worldys feyghtyng.” 

An architect’s notebook with reproductions of his sketches forms 
not the least interesting chapter of this superlatively interesting 
volume. Any light which can be thrown upon the mystery of the 
personnel of mediaeval architecture will be eagerly welcomed by 
artists. As we get towards Mr. Coulton’s last pages it is startling 
to come across a sort of confession written in 1370 and headed 
by its editor “The Perfect Surgeon.” Whatever his scientific 
attainments, the writer resembled in a marvellous manner the 
celebrated doctors of to-day. His efforts to please as well as cure, 
to comfort, amuse, and distract as well as relieve his patients, 
will remind every reader of some one or other of his medical 
acquaintance. His determination to get a good fee from those 
who can give it and his readiness to help poor men for nothing are 
not surpassed to-day. The “leche,” he says, will find it to his 
interest to “ talke of gode talez and of honest that he may make 
the pacientes to laugh, as wele of the biblee as of other tragediez.” 





Quack doctors were rife very early and much discouraged, though 
there seems to have. been no definite form of licence. In the annals 
of “ Piepowder Court” we hear of a lawsuit which went on about 
ninepence for which “ Roger” sued “John.” John was bald. 
Roger prescribed a plaster which did not give him a thick head of 
hair. John refused to pay—but the law made him in the end. 





A RUMANIAN DIARY.* 

Lapy Kewnarp’s book is particularly welcome, for we imagine 
that the general public here know little of the conditions of life 
in the country of our gallant little Ally Rumania. Lady Kennard 
was not in Rumania during the whole period covered by the Diary— 
October, 1915, to June, 1917—but the letters from friends remaining 
there on which she relied for the latter part of the book have been 
adapted and joined on to her own Diary, and the whole forms a 
continuous and very interesting narrative. Lady Kennard found 
Bucharest “a happy little town,” with eve:ybody smiling and 
signs of wealth everywhere. Sentiment from the first was strongly 
pro-Ally, and the prospect of war was viewed almost with gaiety, 
despite the fact that the Rumanians were willing to admit that 
they might suffer reverses at the beginning. In the weeks before 
war broke out she visited the agricultural districts around Bucharest, 
and gives us sketches of Rumanian life in the countryside as well 
asin town, In the days immediately preceding war, the popula. 
tion of Bucharest took no pains to hide their determination to 
fight with the Allies. “They rejoice quite openly over what they 
describe as Roumania’s ‘ entry,’ and can leave the Germans no 
vestige of doubt as to their antagonism.”” Tho British were openly 
permitted to buy up huge corn-stocks, and any set-back to the 
Central Powers on the battle-fronts was received with delight. 
But unfortunately this enthusiasm for war was not combined with 
adequate preparation, and when war came hospital accommodation 
was unequal to the demand, and food and stores of all kinds quickly 
ran short. In the light of subsequent events it is pathetic to read 
how the Rumanians looked so eagerly for the coming of the Russian 
troops which ‘“‘ were hourly expected.’’ As we know, this help came 
too late to save the country, the passes were taken, and Bucharest 
heard with dismay that the invaders were marching on the capital. 
The Diary gives a most graphic account of the flight from the city— 
the fewness and slowness of trains, the appalling crush of people, 
the scarcity of food—to Jassy, pleasantly near the Russian frontier, 
only to find the throngs of refugees totally unexpeeted by a town 
already overcrowded. The long-hoped-for Russians began to arrive, 
pouring into the town from the North, while refugees continued to 
pour in from the South. Administration became disorganized, 
and for some weeks chaos reigned at Jassy. The picnic-like but 
extremely uncomfortable existence of the refugees is described with 
a lively pen :— 

“I worked a profitable transaction this morning,” the writer 
relates, ‘‘ by bargaining one of my precious cakes of soap for a 
Dutch cheese a dried fish from the Danube. This will feed us 
for two days if carefully eked out with jam. Our house has become 
a sort of bureau where the lost. English congregate and find their 
relations. People wander in and out forlornly at every hour of the 
day, and leave their luggage for an hour or so whilst they go and 
forage for food and lodging. Occasionally they repay us by bring- 
ing back a loaf of bread or a pot of native jam which they have had 
the luck to appropriate on their expedition. And then we share it, 
sitting on the floor or on the beds.” 





A RUSSIAN SCHOOLBOY.t 
Wirun the publication of these recollections of school and college 
life Mr. J. D. Duff completes his translation of the Memoirs of 
Serge Aksdkoff, the noted Russian writer, the other volumes being 
A Russian Gentleman and Years of Childhood. Aksdkoff’s first term 
at school, where he went. as a Government scholar, was unfortunate, 
He was brilliant in his work, and with the exception of the head- 
master, those in authority were sympathetic and consiclerate. 
But separation from his mother, between whom and himself existed 
a devotion and sympathy of unusual intensity, added to the condi- 
tions of school life and a longing for the open-air life and enjoyments 
of his country home, acted on the highly sensitive boy to such an 
extent that he developed a serious nervous disease, and after only 
five months of term returned home. “School life,” however, he 
tells us, ‘‘ had given a shock to the sweet security of childhood .. . 
and I had lost the old freedom from care and the old passion for 
outdoor amusements.” After a year’s absence he was quite ready 
to return to school, and seems to have been as happy as an indi- 
vidual as he was brilliant as a pupil. His teachers, and in particular 
his tutor Kartashevsky, of whom he draws an attractive picture, 
displayed the most sympathetic discrimination in their treat- 
ment of him, and no attempt was made to force him into studies 
for which he had no gift. His experience with what has been 
ealled the fascinating science of mathematics is amusing, though 
we imagine by no means singular in the history of literary men. 








* 4 Roumanian Diary, By Lady Kennard, London: W. Heinemann, (5s. net.) 
t4 Russian Sti, By Serge Aksdkoff. Translated from the Russian bw 
J. D, Duff. London: ward Arnold, (7s, 6d, net.) 
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“ Tt is an odd fact that I was positively unable to learn mathematics. 
At first, Kartashevsky tried hard to teach me, and I cannot say that 
I did not understand his uncommonly clear explanations, but I 
forgot instantly what I had understood, so that he did not believe 
I had ever understood him.”” The help of the best mathematician 
in the school was enlisted, but it was all of no avail; “‘ after a few 
days, not a single proposition . . . remained in my head. 
In respect of mathematics, my excellent memory proved no better 
than a clean sheet of white paper, which réfused to retain a single 
mathematical sign ! '’ Aksékoff, says Mr. Duff, “‘ learnt no Greek, no 
Latin, no Mathematics, and very little Science—hardly anything 
but Russian and French ; and even to these he seems to have given 
less time than to acting plays in the winter and collecting butterflies 
in spring and summer ; fishing and shooting were reserved for the 
vacation. If our universities adopted such # pleasant curriculum, 
would they produce writers like Aksékoff?’’ Aksdkoff’s descrip- 
tion of his‘schooldays is of great interest, but we fancy that for many 
readers the portions of the book that deal with his home life at his 
beloved Aksdékovo will be more attractive, for in them we leam 
much of everyday existence on the Russian countryside. Mr. 
Duff includes in his book «@ translation of an article by Aksdkoff 
on “ Butterfly-Collecting.” 





FICTION. 


OUR LITTLE KINGDOM.* 

Mr. Creswick has cast his story in the form of an autobiography 
extending from childhood te early manhood. The plan of a life- 
history is in the main a modern device, but this is not exactly a 
modern novel; it is certainly not dominated by modern fashions 
in fiction. The time chosen is that of the “ eighties” and “‘nineties”’ ; 
the atmosphere is largely Victorian, and Mr. Creswick, though alert 
in noting evidences of transition, isso far old-fashioned as to give us 
a chronicle of a united family, to bring his story after many vicissi- 
tudes to a happy ending, and to include in his dramatis personae 
a great preponderance of amiable and attractive figures. The 
Carsons were socially connected with the respectable professional 
classes, though the father earned a precarious living as an art dealer. 
They lived in Lambeth, and later on moved to a Kentish suburb. 
Robert, the narrator, and his brother went to a school in Vauxhall, 
under @ delightful, kindly, and pompous old dominie, whose obiter 
dicta and speeches suggest a greatly humanized Dr. Blimber. 
Robert was a nice boy, affectionate, impressionable, and romantic, 
and early infected with the “‘ gentle madness ” of the writing fever, 
While still a boy he entered the Civil Service, and had to practise 
rigid economies and resort to a semi-starvation diet to live on his 
modest salary. But he had many alleviations in his friendships 
and ambitions, and a chance visit to a bookseller brought him into 
touch with his good genius. Lorrimer, the bookseller, was a man 
of taste, good feeling, and refinement, with a wonderful flair for 
coming authors, but cursed with a fatal weakness for drink. Toby, 
his daughter, was his sheet-anchor and the heroine of a story without 
ahero. It was only gradually that Robert realized his dependence 
onher. At first she was only one of his many calf-loves. Besides, 
Lorrimer was periodically being sold up, disappearing, and re- 
emerging, so that Toby more than once dropped out of Robert’s 
life and had to be rediscovered. Meanwhile Carson pére had been 
put on his feet by a sporting financier, who exploited his expert 
knowledge to their mutual advantage, and the family began to 
prosper. Robert, too, made good progress at the office, until his 
prospects were suddenly blighted by an act of indiscretion. A 
Budget secret was in his keeping, he had broken a Service rule by 
taking out of the Department an official and dangerously illumi- 
nating document, and certain speculative operations pointed to his 
having betrayed the secret to his father’s financial patron. Nothing 
could be proved, but he was transferred to another Department, 
disrated, and left under a cloud. Robert was not a man of tough 
fibre or fighting quality; the consciousness of his innocence was 
not enough, and he suffered torments of misery and apprehension, 
aggravated by the unfounded jealousy of one of his most loyal friends. 
How he was saved from despair by his family, his friends, and above 
all by Toby is told in the sequel. In the end his character was 
completely cleared. Incidentally Mr. Creswick has a good deal to 
say of literary and artistic tendencies in the time when Ibsen 
was fiercely canvassed, Aubrey Beardsley had begun épater les 
bourgeois, and people were beginning to hear of Dostoevsky. All 
the same, the chief attraction of the book resides in its domestic 
quality; in the picture of this happy-go-lucky, garden-loving, 
amiable, loyal family, and in the unselfish goodness of the much- 
enduring Toby, who remained unvulgarized and unmarred by all 
her Bohemian experiences, and fully earns the beautiful tribute 
which closes the recital :-— 

“ There’s something about Toby . . but isn’t there always 
something about them; these beloved ones whose thousand 
pores braveries, whose gentle courage and steadily persistent 


aith, whose care and love and forgiveness heal us and strengthen 
us and uplift our hearts, making heroes of those whose feet are 





* Our Little Kingdom, By Paul Creswick, London: Duckworth and Co. [6s. net.] 





more than clay—isn't there something about them that makes 
life worth the living, completely beautiful, and truly the Gateway 
of Paradise ? Whereby in quietness and in confidence we can take 
up our burdens, not overcome of evil, nor too greatly afraid.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
[Notice in thie column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





THe Maron Montsires.—The Nineteenth Century has an interest- 
ing article by Mr. Leslie Urquhart on “ British Policy in Russia.” 
He says that the Caucasus army, mainly native, is still maintaining 
order, and that in Siberia there is comparative calm and industries 
are being carried on as usual. He urges the Allies to assist the 
saner elements in Russia with money, to support the Caucasus 
Republic against the Turks, and to send a Mission with a strong escort 
to preserve order in Siberia, thus earning the gratitude of the Rus- 
sian people. Mr. G. W. T. Omond discusses “ Our War Aims in 
1814—and To-day,” doing justice to Castlereagh. The Bishop of 
Zanzibar in “The Ohurch’s Self-Government” puts forward 
drafts of a Disestablishment Bill and of a new constitution for the 
Church, to be strictly controlled, of course, by the Bishops. Sir 
George Aston’s ‘“ ‘ Jargon’ in the Great War ” is a timely exposure 
of the misleading phrases originated by Germany to delude and 
divide the Allies. Mr. Balfour-Browne’s striking article on ‘‘ The 
Past and Future of Railways” suggests State purchase and the 
leasing of the lines that are not superfluous to the companies ; 
he favours Mr. Gattie’s scheme for a central clearing-house. Sir 
W. M. Ramsay's “ Confessions of a Peacemaker ” should certainly 
be read. After forty years’ intimacy with German scholars and 
officials of the best type that Germany can produce, he suddenly 
realized, before the war, that the modern German had been per- 
verted by State and Emperor worship into a dangerous unmoral 
being, with a bitter hatred, based on envy, of Great Britain and 
America. The author was always well disposed towards Germany, 
and his unbiassed evidence is of value. In the Fortnightly Mr. 
E. H. Wilcox gives a useful account of “ Lenin and Bolshevism ” ; 
the idea of Soviet rule is, he thinks, that it shall react immediately 
to changes in the popular mood, with no regard for continuity at 
all. Hach local Soviet is, literally, a law unto itself. The facts re- 
lating to the population and industries of Alsace-Lorraine are 
clearly stated by ‘“‘ Politicus.”” In “Two Views of Greece” Mrs. 
Villiers-Stuart contrasts our habit of regarding modern Greece as 
the successor to the Periclean tradition with the Greek’s instinctive 
hope of restoring the Byzantine Empire, especially as a bulwark 
of Eastern Christianity. Mr. Marriott’s thoughtful paper on “‘ The 
New Electorate and the New Legislature,” Dr. Lyttelton’s vege- 
tarian plea, ‘‘ Food and Common Sense,” and Mr. Frederic Harrison's 
third instalment of “‘ Obiter Scripta’ may also be mentioned. 
The Contemporary Review contains a noteworthy article on “ The 
Repercussion of Bolshevism in Asia,” by “* Treaty Port,’’ who holds 
that it is the right and the duty of Japan to prevent anarchy not 
only in Eastern Siberia but in Northern China as well. “‘ The most 
urgent and important matter is to understand Japanese policy, 
to allow no prejudice to creep into our habit of regarding it, such as 
unfortunately prevails among the British commercial community 
jn the Far East, and to remember all that Japan has done to counter 
German influence both before and since the beginning of the war.” 
These are wise words. “ Treaty Port” reminds us that the col- 
lapse of Russia is bound to have a bad effect on China, “ for, what- 
ever the Bolsheviks may think of their own part in the change, 
Germany will get among the Chinese all the credit of having over- 
thrown the Great White Tsar.’’ Dr. P. Geyl in an interesting article 
on “ Holland and the War” maintains that the Dutch people are 
still pro-Ally ; we hope that he is right, but we should not be able 
to deduce such a view from the actions of the Dutch Government, 
whose neutrality, through fear of Germany, is very unfriendly to 
Great Britain. Dr. Seton-Watson contributes a vigorous article 
on “ Austria-Hungary and the Federal Solution,” in which he main- 
tains that the Austrian Germans and the Magyars now prefer dis- 
ruption, and union or alliance with Germany, to any federal scheme in 
which the Slavs, as the majority, would necessarily predominate. 
The National Review has a good article on “A Generalissimo,” 
showing by many instances from Marlborough’s day to Wellington’s 
that allied armies have rarely worked well under a supreme com- 
mander, and that the jealousies aroused by such an appointment 
have, as a rule, done more than counterbalance the theoretical 
advantages of unity of command. Marlborough as Generalissimo 
was continually hampered and thwarted by the Dutch and Ger- 
mans, but he found no difficulty in co-operating with Prince 
Eugéne, who was his colleague and not his subordinate. Mr. 
Maxse’s vigorous article on ‘‘ The Problem of War Government: a 
Warning from Russia” will provoke serious thought, as it is intended 
to do; and Mr. Cope Cornford’s plain statement of what the enemy 
means by “ The Freedom of the Seas” is a useful corrective of 
much foolish talk. Mr. F. W. Twort’s article on “ Science and 
National Efficiency ’ also deserves reading. Blackwood’s opent 
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with an attractive article by ‘“‘ Contact ’’ on the training of airmen— 
® subject of interest to their parents and sisters as well as to them- 
selves. The other articles deal mostly with episodes of the war, at 
sea, in the Dobrudja, in East Africa, and in the Arabian Desert. 
Nowhere is the lighter and more human side of the war better 
described than in the pages of Blackwood’s every month ; it is almost 
the only source of good information about our “ side-shows,”’ whose 
importance very few people realize. 


The Round Table for March (2s. 6d.) deserves to be read atten- 
tively as a whole. We may single out for special commendation 
the article on ‘ Three Doctrines in Conflict ’—Prussianism, the 
Revolution, and the principle of the Commonwealth—which should 
reassure the hasty and the impatient by reminding them that the slow 
ordered progress of the British Empire based on liberty has stood 
the test both of time and of this great war. An illuminating article 
on “ The Peoples of the Baltic Provinces and Lithuania ”’ shows how 
the land question is entangled with national issues; thus the Poles, 
who at home are all for democracy, in Lithuania represent the great 
landowners as against the White Russian peasantry. The peasants 
therefore reject autonomy lest it should mean the continuance of 
the semi-feudal system against which they have been revolting. 
The quarterly letters from the Dominions are of much interest, 
especially the dispassionate letter from Australia on the great 
strike of the autumn and on the somewhat ominous development 
of the “ class-war ’’ theory among Australian workmen, who probably 
enjoy the highest wages and the most favourable conditions known 
in the world. 


Faith, War, and Policy. By Gilbert Murray. (H. Milford. 6s. 
net.)}—Professor Murray's lectures and essays on the war are well 
worth reading, though in his efforts to maintain his mental detach- 
ment he sometimes runs the risk of being misunderstood. He writes 
as one who was overwhelmed with grief at the failure of all the efforts 
to avert this war, but who is honest enough, unlike many of our 
Pacificists, to admit that the war came through no fault of our 
statesmen, and that, being in it, we must bear ourselves like men 
and fight to win. His quiet but crushing exposure of the fallacies 
implied in the demand for “‘ democratic control’’ of our foreign 
policy, and his reply to an American lawyer's criticism of our naval 
policy, are two of the best chapters in a thoughtful book. 


1914-19: How Our Infant Mortality was Halved. By Graemo 
Halkerston. (John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson. 6d. net.)—This 
piquant little sketch of an imaginary medical officer of health who 
had his own way, and thus reduced the infant mortality in his 
district by half within six years, is well worth reading. There is 
nothing fanciful or impossible in the account, assuming that a Local 
Authority was willing to trust its expert medical adviser, though 
this, of course, is a large assumption. 


We learn from the Report for 1917 of the Liverpool National 
Service Part-Time Committee that the Committee arranged for 
the employment of 1,646 volunteers who did over 10,000 days’ work, 


at a cost of only £90. This voluntary Committee might well impart 
the secret of cheap and efficient organization to some of the costly 
new Departments in London, whose methods are evoking bitter 
criticism, 


We have pleasure in calling attention to the first number of 
Sudan Notes and Records (Sudan Government Railways Office, 
5 Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 3s.), a most scholarly and inter- 
esting journal which should promote the study of a country and 
peoples that are still little known. Sir Reginald Wingate in a 
Preface draws attention to the importance of recording the creeds 
and folk-lore of the many primitive races before they become semi- 
civilized. A charming article on “ Argbic Nursery Rhymes,” by 
Mr. 8. Hillelson, shows that a variant of the old woman with the 
pig is well known to Sudanese children ; in this the big goat could 
not induce the little goat to go home and invoked the help of the 
hyena, and so on. Mr. MacMichael's learned article on ‘“ Nubian 
Elements in Darfur” breaks fresh ground. There is, too, from 
Professor Reisner, of Harvard, the first part of an “ Outline of the 
Ancient History of the Sudan,”’ which promises to be the best 
essay so far written on the subject. The first Egyptian inscription 
referring to the land of the negroes may be dated about 2900 B.c, 


Afforesiation and the “Partially Disa Disabled. By T. H. Mawson. 
(Grant Richards. 1s.)—Mr. Mawson has followed up his general 
proposal to found industrial villages for partially disabled soldiers 
and sailors by describing a particular scheme for a colony at Meathop, 
near Arnside, Westmorland, where partially disabled men might 
work a nursery of young trees or market-gardens. Tho scheme is 
discussed in some detail, and plans and illustrations are given. 


Canada, Past, Present, and Future. By Percy Hurd. (G. Allen 
and Unwin. 1s. net.)—In this new volume of the “ International 
Information Series"’ Mr. Hurd gives a lucid and readable account 
of Canada's vast resources, and explains what she has done to help 
in the war, not only by sending men but by supplying foodstuffs 
aad wunitions. Her exports to Great Britain and other parts of 





the Empire in 1916-17 were worth almost four times as much as 
her exports in 1914-15, and her exports of munitions of war alone 
represented a sum of £71,000,000. This ‘side of Canada’s war 
activity needs to be better known, 


Works or RererENcE.—The Year's Art, 1918, edited by A. C. R. 
Carter (Hutchinson and Co., 7s. 6d. net), is the thirty-ninth issue 
of a useful and interesting year-book. It is well illustrated, and the 
chapter on the year's sales, which were more important than any 
held since 1913, is distinctly amusing. The Red Cross sales and 
the sale of the Greek sculpture from Deepdene well deserved the 
special notice which is given to them. The new edition of the 
Royal Blue Book (Kelly's Directories, 5s. net) deserves a word of 
praise for its accuracy; the numbers of the new postal districts 
are, of course, given for all streets. Debrett’s House of Commons 
and the Judicial Bench, 1918, edited by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige 
(Dean, 10s. 6d. net), is as trustworthy in detail as ever. It is 
stated in the Preface that, since the present Parliament met in 1910, 
180 new Members have been elected ; 79 have died and 29 have 
been made Peers. The list of the 707 new constituencies is a 
useful feature.——-The British Dominions Year Book, 1918, edited 
by E. Salmon and J. Worsfold (Eagle, Star, and British Dominions 
Insurance Co.), contains some interesting articles on the British 
Empire and the war and current topics such as farming, shipping, 
and the food question.- The series of coloured maps illustrating 
rival war aims is highly instructive. Herbert Fry's Royal Guide 
to London Charities, edited by John Lane (Chatto and Windus, 
1s. 6d.), is the fifty-fourth issue of a little book which gives a great 
deal of information in a very small space. 








(For “ New and Forthcoming Publications’ see p. 267.) 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Lid., REGENT ST., LONDON 


DENT'S WATCHES ANDCLOCKS 

grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Aepepemion! — Chronographs, and 


ewe WATal TALOGUE fre free on Cont t4., 


5 ae. of the Great e2e = Clock, Big Ben, 
61 STRAND, W.C. 2, er 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, EG. 53. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 





hs De-mA Rk. 
{ R 1 Ss H Saenples and tliustrated list gost /ree 


COLLARS 
he an ain’ ES to their & SHIRTS 


King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Piace BELFAST 








A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to ite Policyholders in 1917 over | 
£9,700,0090 
or over £31,CCO for each Working Day 





HE MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD are prepared 
to receive Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security 
of their r BONDS, at Interest at the rate of £5 7s, 6d. percentum per annum, payable 
half-yearly, for periods as ey! be arranged, Communications to be addressed to 
A, Dranfield, Treasurer, Dock Office, Liverpool. 
ALFRED CHANDLER, 
General Manager and Secretary. 





_ Dock  Offce, ) Liverpool. _ 





India Paper, "as 7 BOOK CLUB, $60 Oxford Street, Ww.1. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ULL-TIME WORKERS wanted immediately in the Y.W.C.A., 
both for permanent and war work In England, France, India and the Far East. 
Ages 25-35. Good Salaries. Openings for club leaders and organising secretail s 
giving opportunities for educational, gocial and religious work or interdenominat! yal 
ines, Provision is made for full Training and Emergency Preparation Ccurecs, 


Particulars from ALLOCATION SECRETARY, Y.W.C,A,. 
26 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 1, 
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service in the Church Army RECREATION HUTS on all the fighting 
ronte. There is no finer sphere of influence at the present time, but many centres 
MUST CLOSE and our gallant soldiers suffer unless many more volunteers are forth- 
coming AT ONCE. Can YOU help us by offering yourse/f or inducing others to 
do so ?—Inquirles siadly welcomed by Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., 55 Bryanston 


Strect, London, W. | 


m URSARSHIP OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE: 


This post will be vacant at the end of July. 

The new Bursar will be expected to attend the office from July 1st to learn the 
routine. 

The pay of the appointment is £400 per annum. 

Appiicants must not be more than 45 years of age. 

Applications, with testimonials, should reach the address below before March 15th. 

ne SECRETARY, Bursar’s Appointment Committee, The College, Cheltenham. 

Further information can be obtained on application to the above addrese, 

OINT SECRETARY required for the ASSOCIATION of 
° PREPARATORY SCHOOLS and the COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
ION BOARD. Preparatory Schoolmaster with University Degree preferred, 
Salary £500 per annum, the Secretary to pay for necessary clerical help. Duties 
commence August, 1918.—Particulars from Rev, C. BLACK, High Croft, West 
Hoathly, Sussex, who will forward Forms of Application, which are to be returned 


not later than March 16th. — ca Saas 
HITELANDS COLLEGE, CHELSEA, 
The Council invite applications for the position of LADY PRINCIPAL of the 
above Zuaiaing College. Candidates must be Communicant Members of the Church 
of England, of University standing (Oxford or Cambridge preferred), and not more 
than 45 years of age. Commencing salary £400, residential.—Further particulars 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Whitelands College, Chelsea, 8.W. 3, to 
whom applications must be forwarded not later than April 5th. 


WANSEA EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 
SWANSEA HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, 

Applications are invited for the above appointment from ladics of experience in 
Secondary education who have taken a good Honours Degree (or paseed an equivalent 
examination) at a British University and are not over 40 years of age. 

Commencing salary £400 per annum. 

Forms of application (which must be returned by not later than March 11th) and 
any further information may be obtained from the undersigned. 

The members of the Selection Committee wish to anncunce that canvassing by, or on 
behalf of, any candidate will disqualify her, 

Education Offices, 

9 Grove Place, Swansea, T. J. REES, 
February 4th, 1918, Director of Education. 


M4¥NcHESTE R EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WHALLEY RANGE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress : 
Miss FLORENCE A. FIELD, M.A. (Dublin), Girton College, Cambridge. 

The Committee invite applications for the appointment of FOKM MIS'TKESS, 
with high qualifications in Mathematics, and with Drawing as a Subsidiary Subject. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. Full particulare of the duties 
and conditions of the appointment may be had on application to the undersigned. 
Forms of application must be returned by March 16th. Canvassing, directly or 


indirectly, will disqualify a candidate, 
SPURLEY HEY, Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchestcr, 
March, 1918. 


M4 NCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
a 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. 
A FORM MISTRESS is required for ENGLISH and FRENCH. 
Full particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment and of the revised 
Scale of Salaries may be had on application to the undersigned, 
Canvaseing, directly or indirectly, will diequalify a candidate. 
SPURLEY HEY, Director of Education, 
Education Offices Deansgate, Manchester, 
March, 1918. 
D URHAM DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE.— Principal, 
Miss ELEANOR CHRISTOPHER.— Wanted, in April, either temporarily or 
permanently, at St. Hild’s College, TWO LECTURERS, one to take History, the 
other Mathematics and Geography. Degree and training or good experience essential, 
Salary, in both cases, £110, resident, with board and laundry.—Applications to be 
sent at once to the PRINCIPAL, St. Hild’s College, Durham. 


CAIRTON COLLEGE, < 


Ts WANTED, CLERGY and LAITY for personal 
fi 




















CAMBRIDGE, 

Applications are invited for the post of LIBRARIAN, which will be vacant on 
July ist. 

The Librarianship ig not a full-time post. The salary is from £50 per annum, with 
rooms and cc throughout the year. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the MISTRESS, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, to whom applications should be sent not later than March 20th, 


— BURGH SCHOOL OF SOCIALSTUDY AND TRAINING, 

(UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE UNIVERSITY.) 
Applications are invited for the post of DIRECTOR. Commencing salary £300. 
The Director may be required to take part in the teaching.—Applications, with 
twelve copies of three recent testimonials and three references, to jodged before 
March 23rd with Professor SETH, University, Edinburgh, from whom particulars as 
to duties and conditions of appointment may be learned. 











JT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—Wanted, 

in May or September, a SENIOR MODERN LANGUAGES MISTRESS 

to organise and supervise the Modern Languages teaching, French and German, 

throughout the school. University Degree, or equivalent, and familiarity with 

modern methods essential. Salary £200, non-resident.—Further particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS _ (Incorporated), 
Garscube Terrace, Edinburgh. — are invited for the post to be 
vacant in September of HOUSE MISTRESS of St. George’s School Boarding-House. 
Good teaching qualifications and resident experience essential. Application, with 
full particulars of age, qualifications, experience, and coples of testimonials, should be 
sent at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS, from whom further information may be 
obtained. 


THE GILSTRAP FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMITTEE, 

NEWARK, invite applications for the position of BOROUGH LIBRARIAN, 
man or woman, Applicants should hold Certificates of the Library Association. 
Salary commencing £130 per annum. Application with testimonials to be endorsed 
LIBRARIAN, to be sent to the Gilstrap Public Library, Newark-on-Trent, not later 
than March 22nd. 


M USIC MASTER WANTED next May at BEDFORD MODERN 
SCHOOL. Good Salary and Fees.—Full particulars from the HEAD- 
MASTER. ae = hl ad wR steed ge: ale. 

ADY SUB-EDITOR wanted for WEEKLY CHURCH 

P PAPER. Must be earnest Churchwoman with literary instinct.—Write 

Box 1050, WILLING’S, 125 Strand, W.C. 2. 


























OLUNTARY WORKER wanted for accounts and recording 
boys placed.—BOYS’ COUNTRY WORK SOCIETY, 7 
Adelphi, W.C. SOs ee ee PS EL 
INOR CANONRY vacant shortly, PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL.—Particulars from CHAPTER CLERK, Peterborough, 


John Street, 


N 


ANTED after Easter, FORM-MISTRESS to teach Arith 
F B rope a one, prone tc d in — School. Salary £140 to £160, 
ccording to qualifications and experience.—Apply to HEAD- 5 u88, Wy; 

Grammar School for Girls, Letuates, en See 


LECTU RES, &o. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Chairman 

, of Council: The Rev. W. TEMPLE. Acting Principal: Miss A. W. 
RICHARDSON, Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. Arrangements are also made for a two years’ course in 
Citizenship. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year, Non-Resident from 27 guineas 
a year, A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year ate offered for 
competition at an examination to be held May 2Ist-24th, 1918, Applications for 
entrance should be sent in before May 4th.—For Calendar and further particulars 
apply to The ACTING PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


fFHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
Trustecs : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, Hon. Pn or SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


Prine! = : 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst, of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of ite kind in England. Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood, The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B, Principals — A, ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the ee Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Separate Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedial Gymnastics, Health Students received in res ce. Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


TT’O GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
___ CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full 'feachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 
Inclusive Fees £110 = anpum. 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
NHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. ‘The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockcy, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c,—For Prospectus apply the fecretary, 























ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachor#. Chairman: Rt. 

Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 

Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—Fer information concerning Scholarships and Loa 
Fund apply to the Principal, Mies E. LAWRENCE. 


Oe LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beckeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 
NARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term, Healthy outdoor life; from 
60 gns, per annum, Students can enter any date. Visitors received if accommo- 
dation permits.—Illus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr. Rye, Sussex. 
I OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER ETCHERS and ENGRAVERS, 
5A Pall Mail East, 8.W. 


30TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
Open Daily, 10 to 5. Admiesion Is. 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea, 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 
taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 

free from Mr, A. C, SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
Estab, 1905, 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| Pacabetuaiteasia SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Spring Term began on Thursday, January 17th. 


Prospectus on . Nyy to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
‘el.: 7 Grayshott. 


| meeenens HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 

Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 

languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a 
year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. - 

VNROWBOROUGH, SUSSE X.—‘* PINEHURST.” 

/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 


between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 


hig es TT 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. a 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennls, Bathing. 


FRDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. M.A. 


TARLETON YOUNG, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

BOARDING HOUSES. 





Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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: Miss 
—First-rate 
fields and 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Princi 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
Modern Education. Premises built for a School. Large Pla 

Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &o. 

t bg #--- GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
general cseentien.. we ot attention to health. ang 4 Fm 

may st specialize | in Art, Music, Domestic S 

for Exams. 


ASTROUBNE— The Ladies’ College Prin 
Gymoaatan, Sri School, Ever, pentalition Comf 
Entire > nl makhed Resident 
H I Qa H F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Mias WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele, “ Watford 616.” 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 


History, ot let howe fas fs 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, A third house Just been opened fo 
elder girls wishing to specialize in 
HARROW. 


MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
tus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
‘ollege (Historical bag — , 2 eo Grey Training College, 


FELIX SCHOOL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 


Spring Te Term, January 15th to April Sth. 





wa ad oe 
for girls over 18. Tennis is Court and field for Hockey and Cricket. —— 
the Misses DO: 





Miss Hitchcock. 
Public Examinations, 
‘Languages, Music, Painting. 





D, 








T. 
Prosy 
Newnham 


~ ial 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
Sptemetion, wsieting to the wiry of: Cadet, pesenta chest: wette, Ses the 

— Sn cetens & 9. cme form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
seocription of the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
thon t.), G1EY BS, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
A ao iss ante 8 ye Nominations. to Royal N val "Sot ~ Dartmout! Seaouthe 
a" 
Terms qt. r anhurm.—Appiy Messrs. DEVITT and MOORE, + 12 Fen- 
chure’ ings, 


UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


he following will be offered: Three at least of £100; one or more of £80 ; one or 
more of £60 ; and one or more of £40. 

School will take place on Monday, 
June 4th. 


The lif 4 Examination at Candidate's 
ey on Tu y; 
the subjects for which Scholarships are offered. 





"Mlstrese—ftise L. SILCOX. 














a yy hry at om will 
been ) 
ry ra. of War eR ——_° and Exhibitions are available ; aome on the result 
of this Examination; others by the Head-Master’s direct nomination. 
Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
{HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TIONS, 28th, 29th and 30th, At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £90 to £20, and some HOUSE TERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be 
offered to ites who are not already in whether Senior or Junior 
Department, including JAMES of HEREFORD 8CH RSHIP, value £35 per 
ao © with preference for boys tad FRANCIS. WE or residing in Herefordshire. Also 
RMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, fae FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS. Some 
cominplions for sons of the Clergy, value £30 conan, me algo be given. 
_Avply te the BURSAR, THe COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 
AL FFOLK. 


RAMLINGHAM COLL ECS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Head-Master—F. 
Inclusive Fees, £57 to £ 
Modern Laboratories and 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSH S, MARCH 267s, 
ad full p articular on ey application to the HEAD-MASTER 
pectus and full pa ap) on e 
or the BCRETA 


TORK: SO OTail SCHOOL. 


HeadeMaster : ARTHUR ——, B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ 
Toolaies Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management and 


Biological, chemical, and physical laboratories; a natural history room ; 
womens (including ‘orge and metal work lathe) ; swimming bath. 
Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURER, Bootham School, York. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — ~ Classical, Mathematical, Modsen 
Language, Lavy f Science, Music SCHOLARSHI 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival [AcHora ksHIP and SCHOLA 
CANDIDATES. Examination in June. There are also some “WAR EXHIBI- 
TIONS ” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol, 


—Pu ucation. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BER Pu 
Highly a ys staf. Four leavin of £75 to Oxford, Fine 
Chapel, Laboratories, A. i of ‘kshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Cricket, © Athletics, Swimm Rowing, "O.1.C. Fees,’ £55. Enteanoe 
Bcholarshive July: —Apply W M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head-Master, 
. GREENE, M,A.—Preperation for Universities, Army and Navy 
. Sueceseful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the 
10}, Junior ford Boys 104 to 18, om Senior 13-19, Se on: Department has separa’ 
houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MAS 











Macheatead Wr 
fl Pr 








two 














SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.— Complete Modern School Buildings and eseding, Hemees (1911); 

separate house, &c., 1. juniors ; situation ideal ; 400 ft. above with extensive 

views-of Kent and $ x Weald.— Full culate 7 Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, 
.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 


'TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION 
on the 11th, 12th, and 13th June, 1918, One Sebelerein ot § of s108) .a,, one of 
£80 p.a., and one of £4 p.a., and not exceeding Six Foundation Sehol psentitling 
to exemption from yment of the Tuition Fee will be offered for a tition,— 
For iculars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 
EPTON SCHOOL —EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS tekes place on Tuesday, May 28th, 
and following days, at Kepton. Value from £80 downwards.—For further particulars 
apply SCHOOL CLERK, Repton, Derby. 


Oo V EB RB Cc Oo G E. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
a SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be offered in 
arc 
For ‘particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LED, Head-Master, 














RADFIELD CcOLLEG@E. 


EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 Guine. 
EXIIDITIONS, - ~ boys under any on September 20th, 1918, will be h e. ~ 
June 4th, at in Lond 

Seomaies = be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
House, Bradfield, tie” 


URHAM SCHOCOL.—The Examination for KINGS’ SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, ra yee in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 guineas), will begin at 
9 a.m, on TURSD » An 28th. Candidates must be under 15 on Septembe r 21st, 
1918. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The 
+e Durham, on or before MAY 14th,—For further particulars apply to Rev, 
. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A. late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. bg =~. Army and Engineering Classes, Physical 
Drill pone inn he the whole sch t corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &o, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. — 


A K H A M a ¢ Ea o s 

The aneaes SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
MARCH 19th and 20th.—. ‘iculars may be obtained from the HEA D-MASTER, 
The School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and 5th to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
0 to £45 a year, —Full ‘Particulars on application to the HEAD-MAST ER, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, <o. 


Tex TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Pine an Sb pe J W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
Course from any date. Excellent p Ame we ache given, 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M, SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.0.2. Typewriting of all kinds, Closeto Charing Cross Station. 
Within a few minutes’ walk of Fleet Street and Whitehall; easily accessible from 
Hampstead and Bakerloo Tubes. T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
UTHORS.—We are prepared to consider MSS. of any subject 
that will interest the public for publication in book or pamphlet form.— 
SIsses é CO. 18 Deenew- ‘treet, Senaan, Ww. i. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ote Parents can obtain (free of charge) 
information respecting Schoola, Tutors, and 
& — for boys and oo by sending full 


pommante (age of 
P[UTORS. 





























reliable 
Educational 
particulars of 
pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fcce, e) to 
ag TRUMAN & KNIGH'TLEY, Ltd. 
Educational Agents, who are largely res maible for the 
—— wtf ° the most important schools, and thus abie 
supply information difficult obtain elsewhere. 
Offices— 158-162 OXFOR. STREET, LONDON, W. 1, Telephone—1i136 Museum, 
FOR BOYS AND 


CHOOLS GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

s. J. & J. PATON, wry an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
on TUTORS, will be pleased to AID AREN'TS by sending (free of charge) proapec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

The age ¢ aa TOW e district preferred, and “rough idea of fees should be given 
J. & J. Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, H.C, 4. 
Telephone : y088 Central. 


gq) actce OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, =. AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites capltcations 6 from fom gusiited ladies who 
are looking for posts as SSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSRS in Private Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


QUITABLE REVERADIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
0) LIMITED. | (Hetablished 1686) Capital (paid up), £500,000 
HASES REVERSIONS and LIFE B. INTRRESTS cnt GRANTS LOANS 


ther: 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 lansouen Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 


MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 








TUTORS. 











it PRIZE,.—Send girs 3g » (2d.) for particulars and copy of 
s How fo Rp ie Money w Lesening Wow to Leong a a pers and 


Pra ction and 
A — &c. Expert “iiterary ence, _ Constructive Criticiem, Beginners 
taught > to make work i 


ig,— Address EDITORIAL 
(Dept. 8), 22 Lane, aN. vo . 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet deseribing 
the residences, &c., of numerous DOOTORS in all re Country, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental sthenics, Invalids, 
Copvalescents, &c,), Post free on application toMr, A. V. STOREY, Groen ener: 
Medical, &e., Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar » London, W. 
EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Ikrisa Port. ——— aad 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacioths, 
— D’Oyle —y~ &o, Goiden, ver, and W 
sent on ‘oe ae the LACE SCHOOL, Presenta 
Co, Cork, and cleaned, 


Ay TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—HighestValue assured. 
Up to 7s. tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer My return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 
tfree. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
tisfaction rant by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LD 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 

Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial Capen 

per return or offer made.—Chicf Offices, 63 Oxford 


If forwarded by post, value 
London. 
ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 














Presents. Selection 
Convent, Youghal, 











Est. 100 years. 

ng make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 

SA — inwis's value of any artificial Kindly mention The Spectator. 
E. 29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 


OCKROACHES exterminated 3 with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 
REMEDY Pps. af Ge nteed by E, ital th ¥F.Z.8. Supplied by 
order to the Ro Weed in War erg ing 1s, 6d., 28, 6d,, 5s., 
post free. OWARTHS. 471 re 
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The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,500 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 120 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Fundsare Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 





Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
©. E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND, 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


THE CHURCH ARMY HUT 


is often 


THE LAST BIT OF HELP 


& man gets before going Over the Top, and the 


FIRST BIT OF HELP 


he gets when he comes back, possibly wounded, certainly war-worn and weary. 


CHURCH ARMY REGREATION HUTS, etc., 


about 800 in all, are daily giving untold comfort and cheer to 


Tens of Thousands of our Brave Men. 


A Hut costs £500, a Tent £300, fully equipped; Maintenance £200 yearly. 
More are Urgently Required. Please give one, or Contribute to Maintenance. 

















Cheques, crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 1. 





4,900 Children 


under the care of the 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


must be fed. 
YOU help 


increasing 


Will 


to pay the ever 


FOOD BILL? 
Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary Rupo tyr. 


Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11, 
(Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.” 





The 


British Prisoners of War 
Food Parcels and Clothing Fund 


(registered under War Charities Act and 
authorised by Central Prisoners of War Committee) 
is in 
VERY URGENT NEED OF FUNDS 


to maintain the regular supply of food parcels to the 1,860 
prisoners under its care. 


Many prisoners who have been recently repatriated state that 
the parcels alone save them from starvation, and they hasten to 
come to the Offices of the Fund to ‘Cpe thank all those who 
have been working on their behal 

The enormous prise in the price of all commodities and 
packing materials has more than doubled our expenditure 
and greatly depleted our Funds. 

PLEASE HELP by sending a donation (large or small) or becoming a regular 
subscriber (any amount), Cheques, &c., should be forwarded to 
Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. Treasurer, 25 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 7. 
a prisoner should apply to the Hon. Secretary for particulars. 


Any one desiring to “ adopt” 


MHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (AtBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 




















Patron: H.M. Tue KING, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIBS ARE IN THE WARDS. 


LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Secretary: Goprrey H, HAMiILTOR, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, 





THe Esaki oF HakROwsY. 


Treasurer : 











FRIENDS OF 
ARMENIA. 


Office and Embroidery Depot: 
47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


HOURS 10—5; SATURDAYS 10—1l. Tel.: VIC. 1198. 


President: LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: E. W. BROOKS, Esq. 
Hon. Sec.: Mrs. MARY HICKSON, 

Office Sec.: Miss B. HICKSON. 


FUNDS Ake URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR THE FOLLOWING OBJECTS : 


1. To send funds to the American Committee in the Caucasus, 
andon the borders of Persia, for the purpose of housing, feeding 
and clothing the Armenian refugees who have fled to these 
districts from Armenia. 








2. To house, educate, maintain and clothe the thousands of orphan 
refugees in the above districts. Fifteen Pounds will maintain a 
child for a year. 


3. To support the industries organised among the refugess by the 
“Friends of Armenia’ workers at the Port Said Camp for 
Armenian Refugees, by the providing of linen and thread for the 
handkerchiefs, and wool and canvas for the rugs, and the selling 
of the work in England. 


DONATIONS TO FORWARD ANY OF THE ABOVE OBJECTS 
WILL BE MOST GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 






Gifts should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, E. Wricur 
Brooks, Esq., “ Friends of Armenia,’ 47 Victoria Street, London, 
8.W. 1. 

















in Germany cannot live 
| without your help: 





| 
| Our Men who are Prisoners 
| 





The Men Repatriated from Germany in January said: 


**We should never have lived through it, but 
for the food parcels from home. It is the 
people in England who have kept us alive.” 


Think what this means—lives saved and brave 
men who would have otherwise died were able to 
return to their homes and enjoy the welcome 
of their friends. 


Will you help to make bearable the existence of 
those who still remain Prisoners in the hands of 
an unscrupulous foe ? 


Kindly send a Donation at once to the Founder—The 
Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 7 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 





THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIA- 
& TION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
} BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR. 


President : Vice-President : 
THE COUNTESS OF PLYMOUTH | LADY PHYLLIS WINDSOR CLIVE 


Chairman : 


Mr. D. N. SHAW. 











Registered under the War Charities Act. 
Authorised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee, | 
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A Serbian soldier (prisoner of war) suffering trom nunger-typhus in 
Mathausen. Reproduced direct from an absolutely untouched, 
authenticated photograph. (Serbian Press Bureau.) 


If you were this 


famished Serb Soldier 


He was once a stalwart son of Serbia, his only crime being that he fought to 
protect his home and those he held dear, Look on the photograph and you 
see the mere skeleton of a man with little left but the will to live. And he 
wants to live. If you were in his place would you not be grateful if bread 
were sent across the waters to feed you and bring back hediaal strength ? 


This tragedy is multiplied a thousand-fold— The Serbian Relief Fund is the only officially 
the man’s case is but one amongst many. authorised Fund under British Administration 


“ There are concentration camps where one- be ag ree md — . Serbians. 
* P . “re This Committee is sending food to starving 
half of the inmates have died. And this is Serbians in prison camps, and is helping to 


not a case of anepidemic. . . - They die keep alive and healthy the refugee Serbs— 
there of cold and hunger.” ‘This is not parents, wives and children of Serbian 
thetoric. It is the cold recital of irrefragable soldiers who are still gallantly fighting 


facts in a memorandum issued by the Serbian for the Allied cause. Save for the soldiers, 
Legation. one part of the Serbian people is in the 


ie . hands of her enemies ; the rest are in exile. 
You who read this will feel an impulse to help Their vital needs are Food, Clothing and 


those who cannot help themselves. You can Medical Aid. Help to succour them by send- 
‘help them. The way is clear before you. ing a donation according to your ability to :— 


The Hon. Treasurer, The Right Hon. The EARL OF PLYMOUTH, C.B. 


The SERBIAN RELIEF FUND 


Only Address 5 CROMWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 7 
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Still many 
Women’s 


Camps 
WAITING 





A‘ this critical hour the 
Y.W.C.A is doing work 
of the most vital character. 
It is helping to maintain 
the health, the happiness, the 
efficiency of some two million 
women engaged in War work. 
Many more Huts and Hostels 
are needed. 
The women themselves are 
asking most earnestly for the 
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In France the 
Y.W.C.A. works in 
conjunction with tha 
Y.M.C.A. but is 
financially respons- 
ible foritsown work. 
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Huts a¢ once. Here isa splen- 
did concrete way in which 
you can help the women 
who are helping to win the 
War. Will you put up one 
of these Huts or will you 
send a smaller contribution 
to help? Every donation, 
however small, helps to build 
a Hut, and ensures the health 
and happiness of some girl, 


WANTED AT ONCE. 


£1,000 will provide and 
equip a Hut or Club in 
France. 


£650 will provide and 
equip a Hut in England. 


£400 will equip and pay 
full expenses of a Club 





Please send your Cheque to Lord Sydenham of Combe, or to Miss for one year. 
Picton-Turbervill (Room 24), 26 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 4. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LimiTep. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN 


BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting, held on March 7th, 1919, 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued 
during the year was 56,502, assuring the sum of £6,951,269, 
and producing a new annual premium income of £567,472. 
The premiums received were £5,495,205, being an increase of 
£265,085 over the year 1916. 


The claims of the year amounted to £4,852,409, of which 
£398,385 was in respect of War Claims. The number of deaths 
was 14,629. The number of endowment assurances matured 
was 28,480, the annual premium income of which was £152,559. 


The number of policies including annuities in force at the end 
of the year was 934,075. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £9,376,858, being an increase of £479,135. 


The claims of the year amounted to £4,852,031, of which 
£1,109,240 was in respect of 65,665 War Claims. The bonus 
additions included in the claims amounted to £38,710. The 
total number of claims and surrenders, including 22,078 endow- 
ment assurances matured, was 402,635. 


The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired 
to discontinue their payments was 56,880, the number in force 
being 2,009,872. The number of free policies which became 
claims was 51,290. 


The total number of policies in force inthis Branch at the 
end of the year was 21,780,468 ; their average duration exceeds 
thirteen and three-quarter years. 


The War Claims of the year, in both Branches, number 
70,488 and amount to £1,507,625. The total paid up to the 
present on this:account since the outbreak of War exceeds 


£3,400,000, in respect of over 160,000 claims. 


GENERAL BRANCH.—Under the Sickness Insurance 
Tables the premiums received during the year were £6,721 
and £3,744 was paid in Sickness claims. Sinking fund policies 
have been issued assuring a capital sum of £134,850 ‘and ‘pro- 
ducing an annual income of £2,663. 


The Company is now empowered to act as Trustee or Executor, 
and during the year has commenced to transact this business. 


A very considerable amount of Aircraft (Personal Injury) 
Insurance has been undertaken with results which up to the 
present have been highly satisfactory. The total amount of 
premiums received on these contracts was £11,003, and. the 
claims paid during the year amount to £627. In view of the 
difficulty of gauging the value of the unexpired risks on existing 
Sickness and Aircraft Policies it has been decided to retain 
the whole of the General Branch Fund of £38,244 in reserve 
against liabilities. 


The assets of the Company, in all branches, as shown in the 
balance sheet are £107,283,371, which after reduction of the 
balance of £8,487,500 owing in respect of the advance from our 
Bankers for purchase of War Loan shows an increase of 
£4,672,125 over 1916. 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,584,540, 
including the sum of £218,240 brought forward from last year. 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £400,000 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which stands as at 3lst December, 
1917, at £2,400,000, and £178,412 has been carried forward. 


During the past two years an interim bonus of £1 per cent. 
per annum has been paid on all participating policies which 
became claims either by death or maturity, and the Directors 
feel that the existing policyholders are equitably entitled to 
a bonus of equal amount on any distribution of profit. The 
Contingency Fund which stands at £1,500,000 was set up for 
the purpose of safeguarding the rights of holders of participating 
policies. The Directors now propose to transfer £1,000,000 





trom this tund which together with the amount available from 
the profits of the year will enable them to allocate a reversion 

bonus in respect of the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 of £1 per 
eent. per annum on the original sums assured under all partici. 
pating policies which were in force on the 31st December, 19}7. 


The bonus so allotted will not for the present carry the 
option of surrender for cash, but facilities will be afforded 
enabling policyholders who desire to obtain National Way 
Bonds by means of our special War Bond Policies, to apply 
such portion of the bonus as may be available towards payment 
of the necessary premiums. For this purpose the rate of 
discount adopted will be the British Offices’ Table of Mortality 
with interest at 4} per cent. ‘ 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £616,260, 
including the sum of £184,580 brought forward from last year, 
Out of this surplus the Directors have added £335,623 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which, after deducting £35,628, 
representing realised loss on investments, stands as at 3st 
December, 1917, at £1,700,000, and £92,470 has been carried 


forward. 


The total surplus of the two branches, as shown by the 
valuation, is £2,200,800, and £1,000,000 will be transferred 
from the Ordinary Branch Contingency Fund, thus increasing 
the surplus to £3,200,800. Of this amount £460,000 has been 
added to the Investments Reserve Fund of the Ordinary 
Branch, and. £385,623 has been added to the Investments 
Reserve Fund of the Industrial Branch, £1,794,295 will be 
allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch and 
£400,000 to the shareholders in accordance with the Artieles 
of Association of the Company, leaving. £270,882 to be carried 
forward, namely £178,412 in the Ordinary Branch and £92,470 
in the Industrial Branch. 


The provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act con- 
tinue to affect the Company’s resources adversely, and the 
Special Reserve has been. maintained at £350,000. The large 
increase in the outstanding premiums in the Industrial Branch 
is partly due to the inclusion of premiums outstanding on polieies 
still in force by reason of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act. 
It is impossible to estimate what portion of these outstanding 
premiums will be eventually received, and the fund of £350,000 
is in the first place necessary to. cover any loss which may be 
sustained on account of non-payment. ‘he fund, however, 
is also necessary to provide for future contingencies, which 
include the payment of claims and the continued non-payment 
of premiums on all policies which may come under the Act. 
During the past year the losses due to the operation of the Act 
have ~been very considerable. 


The Company has. also had to face the severe depreciation 
in the value of investments, and has continued to make up 
the difference between the Service and civilian pay of all 
members‘of the staff who are serving in His Majesty’s forces. 


Apart from the Ordinary Branch Contingency Fund, and in 
addition to the reserves held against the liabilities shown by 
the -valuation, an amount exceeding £4,720,000 has been 
reserved or carried forward, and is available to meet deprecia- 
tion or other contingencies. 


The Balance Sheet includes over £27,250,000 in British 
Government Securities; this represents an increase over last 
year of about £9,500,000. 


The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the yeat 
paid to their members at their own homes benefits amounting 
to £1,303,380, making a total amount of £7,044,956 paid in 
this way since the commencement of our National Insurance 
work. A striking feature of the year has been the large number 
of women admitted to membership, the number being 232,787 
as compared with 92,298 males. 
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Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, 
being the Summary of all Branches on the 31st December, 1917. 






































LIABILITIES. £ 8. d. ASSETS— continued. £ a & 
shareholders’ Capital .. we -. 1,000,000 0 0 Brought forward . 25,153,902 19 §& 
Life assurance fund Ordinary Branch .. .. 49,349,826 9 10 | Investments :— L 
Life assurance fund Industrial Branch .. 47,061,486 7 2 Deposit with the High Court (£17,122 14s. 0d. 

ce fund General Branch. $e + 38,244 1 10 5 per cent. War Loan 1929-1947)... vs 16,080 19 1 
Investments reserve funds _* iS .. 4100000 0 0 British Government securities 27,242,467 1 3 
Contingency fund. . .. 1,600,000 0 0 Bank of England stock .. . 299,779 5 9 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserve 350, 0 0 Municipal and county securities United King- 

Advance by Bankers secured on £5,250,000 5 per dom .. 2,033,855 4 9 
cent. War Loan 1929-1947... 3,487,500 0 0 Indian and ‘Colonial Government securities 5,313,195 4 1 
Claims under life policies intimated. ‘and in Colonial provincial securities .. -. 1,376,963 18 8 
course of payment , . ne 391,616 9 6 Indian and Colonial municipal sec urities -. 3,537,658 9 1 
Annuities due and unpaid 7 4,111 0 0 Foreign Government securities . . zi -- 6,927,706 19 5 
Balance of bonus under life polici ies reserved for Foreign provincial securities. . * aw 379,871 5 O 
distribution 7 —. i . RZ 587 0 9 Foreign municipal securities ; 2,701,852 5 8 
Railway and other debentures and debenture 
£107,283,371 9 1 stocks and gold and sterling bonds—Home 
| and Foreign. 12,739,590 3 11 
Railway yo other preference and guaranteed 
stocks and shares . 3,285,471 2 8 
Railway and other ordinary stocks and shares 2,933,576 15 2 
ASSETS. a a " 4 —_ 532,738 18 2 
freehold groun rents an Scote () ut ies .. 
ad on property within the United King- somes 1 8 Lenutheah aeeun “bag i“ u ” # ++ 45783,030 m 
7 " 
weg on property out of the United King- paren ag a ag nl ie er ’ - 
- ._ 311,340 12 7) Roversions rs 7 par! mag’ etl igh 
a on parochial ‘and other public rates 11,915,576 13 4) 4 oonts’ balance 4 hs ar = oT 8.731 13 8 
Loans on Life interests .» 1,094,762 15 11/ GO" ye a nal Zs A ey os ’ 
on Bhenunniigne 716 10 §| Qutstanding premiums by os ee 943,300 2 8 
Loans on stocks and shares 184.390 17 10 Outstanding interest and rents 263,250 19 0 
I on Company’s policies within their ane , re dividends and rents accrued ‘but not ene t s 
render values 3) +e ae © Tiare ee eee Nil 
Loans on Personal security . Nil Cish—fin denaels om ih % ro 20,000 0 0 
—— Educational institutions secured on 38,090 6 0 In mae and on current accounts 0 571,290 14 11 
Carried forward £25,153,902 19 6 font =o all 
Due 


The values of Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the Articles of Association of the Company, by the Directors. 


allowance has been made for accrued interest, and the book value of these securities as set forth in the Balance Sheet stands considerably 


below cost price. 


that the Investments reserve funds are much more than sufficient to meet any depreciation of the permanent securities. 


A careful investigation as to the actual saleable value on 31st December, 1917, compared with the book value, shows 
Terminable 


securities have been valued on a basis which, with Sinking Funds already established, provides for the equalisation of the book values 


and the redemption values at the date of maturity. 


We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet (having regard to the standards indicated) are in the aggregate 
fully | of the value stated therein less the Investments reserve funds taken into account, and make ample provision for all the liabilities of 


the Company. 
po 


A. C. THOMPSON, General Manager. J. BURN, 


Actuary. 
G. E. MAY, Secretary. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
W. EDGAR HORNE, 


W. T. PUGH, J Directors. 


No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to which it is 


We report that, with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below, we have examined the foregoing accounts and 
have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required and in our opinion such accounts are correct and the foregoing 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best.of 


our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 
directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year 


ended December 31st, 1917, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. 
resenting the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and 


Certificates, &c., re 
safe custody as on December 31st, 1917. 


19th ren 1918. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


— 


Andrews (Lt.-Col. L. ©.), Leadership and Military Training (Lippincott) net 
Argenteau (Comte de MD, Momelne, GVO... ccvccccesvccesesed Fu 

Aydelotte (F.), The Oxford Stamp, and other Essays (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Baker (0.), The Questing Heait : 
Beach (R.), Laughing Bill Hyde, and other Stories. 





Bernheim (B. M.), Blood ‘Transfusion, Hemorrhage, and the  Anwmias, 8vo 
(L Ah eencll, net 18/0 
Brady (C. T.), The Island of Hope, cr 8VO......eseeeceseeees: (Cassell) net 6/0 


Cabot (R. C.), Training and Rewards of the Physician, cr 8vo (Li nen net 5/0 
R 


Cannan (G.), Noel : an Epicin Ten Cantos ; Part IL, Cantos 1- -2(G. Richarde) net 
Capes (B.), Where England Sets her Feet, 
yy (Mary), Under One Roof : 
Coar (J. P.), Democracy and the War, cr 8vo 
Deniaon (H, P.), The Making of Gods, cr 8vo.... 
pea and her Diary, by “Pan,” cr 8vo..... 
ee (Mary), A Short History of France, 
Pet mel (G.), The New Book of Martyrs, er 8vo. 
cher < + The Making of Modern Yorkshire, 1750-1914 (G. Allen) net 
(H, J uman Geography in Western Europe (Williams. & N 


ot ~ SPER (Collins) net 


(Putnam) net 
—_ net 










Garnett (Olive), In Russia’s Night, cr 8V0........0.ceeeeeeess (Collins 


¢ Court Reports (‘The), ed. by J. B. Scott. 
Hil {c.\ (Alys), Brave Belgians, cr 8vo....... 
Holds. W.), The Design of Toothed Gear, roy 8v 
A. en (J, 8.), The Price of Power, cr 8vo 
Hyde (H, 6.5 Piety and Power, cr 8vo...... 
yde (H. E.), The International Solution, cr &vo 






-( 
.(Skeffington) net 2/ 


Inglis (J. G.), ‘The “ Long Range" 53-Hour Wages Reckoner (Gall & Inglis) net 7/6 
— to American Delegates to Hague ee aaa and their 
lo cial Ore Oa. aye B. Scott, tr! OVS. cccvcgs ‘ord Univ. Press) net 6/ 
Penal of Com ° athology and Therape uiice (ibe). vol XXX., Part lV. 
Ke ry ee eee iano an ce anene bdntsnsdsbeae (Macmillan) 2/6 
Key 0 -t mal “Fritz Sin ewie keds es Knebenneaord ie eehel (Macmillan) net 2/6 
wles (Sir L.), The British in Capri, 1806-1808, 8vo........(J. Lane) net 15/0 


4/6 
tnam) net 50/0 


Poems, cr 8Vv0...... (E. Macdonald) net 2/6 
.(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 


2/6 
6/0 
a F ‘amily Kecord, cr 8vo(J. Murray) net 4/6 
6/0 
3/6 


(KR 
Otitis & Boon) net 5/0 
.(F, Unwin) net. 10/6 
“(Heinemann) net 5/0 
7% 


ate) net 5/0 
Vranke (G.), ‘ Handbook of of Briquetting, Vol, 11., roy 8vo (C. G = net 15/0 
net 6/0 

m (Roge), An Abbot of Vezelay, cr 8VO..........0eeeeees (S.P.C.K.) net 3/6 
.(Oxford Univ, Press) net 15/0 
(Putnam) net 7/6 

..(C, Griffin) net 3/6 
Marshall) net 2/6 
6 


tier (G. Allen) net 3/6 





PHILIP SECRETAN, 


W. H. NICHOLLS, } Auditors, 


We have also examined the Deeds and Securitie 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & Co., Chartered Accountants. 


No part of any fund has been applied 


5, 





(J. Murray) net 
niv. Press) net 


Labour and Capital after the War, how various writers, cr 8vo.. 


6/6 
86 


Ladd (W, , An Essay on a Congress of Nations, roy 8¥0 (Oxford 

Lockw s Builder's, Architect's, &c., Price Book for 1918(C. Lockwood) net. 4/0 
Lowland Scote ments (The), ed. by Sir H,. Maxwell, roy 8vo(Maclehose) net oe 
MacCarthy (D. 2 Remnants : Various Articles, cr 8vO........... (Congtable) net 5/( 
Macmillan (K. Protestantism in Germany, 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6 : 
Marchmont (A. Mey The Unguarded Hour, cr 8v0.............. (Cassell) net 6/0 
Mary of the Winds, and other Tales, by ‘ Enedeen,” cr 8vo. .(J. Murray) net 5/0 
Mavrogordato (J.), The World in Chains, cr 8VO........e.006- (Secker) net 2/6 
Monkhouse (A.), Men and Ghosts, Cr 8VO......ssssereeeses (Collins) net 6/0 
Montessori (Marie), The Advanced Montessori Method, Part il. (Heineman n) net 12/6 
More (P. E.), Platomism, 8VO,...,...6.eseeeeeeeees (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Mosier (J. G. y& Gustafson (A. F.), Soil Physics and Manage pe ag ee net 7/6 
Munro (W. H. i» by of an Old Sea-Poit, 8vo...... (Oxford Univ, Press)net 46/6 
Nevingon (C0. R ), British Artists at the Front, Pt. 1., folio (Country Life) net 5/0 
Oppenheim (E, Py “nite Double Traitor, cr 8vo.:.... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Pagé (V. W.), ‘Aviation Engines : Design, Construction, &c. (C, Lockwood) net 15,0 
Pedler (Margaret), The Splendid Folly, cr 8vo.......... (Mills & Boon) net 6/0 
Recommendations on International Law of Second Pan-American Scientific 

Congress, TOY BVO. .....ccccescccsscereceseseses (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Religions of the Past and Present, ed. by J. A. Montgomery (Lippincott) net 10/6 
oo of Institute of International Law dealing with Law of Nations, 

TOY BVO... cccccecsccccsssescccseseseseseseceses (Oxford Univ, Preas) net 6/6 
Bopeciée (Mra. Baillie), The Lonely en, OF BUBs ccccceces (Cassell) net 6/0 
Root (E.), Miscellaneous Addresses, roy 8VO.......... Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Rumsey (Franees), Mr, Cushing and Mile, Oe Chas stel, er SVO...... (J. Lane) 6/0 
Scott (J, B,), An International Court of Justice, 4to. “(Oxford Univ, Pres) net 6/6 
Scott (J. B.); Status of International Court of Justice (Oxford Univ, Press) net 6/6 
Simpson (W, J. 8.), &c,, The Place of the Laity of the Church(R. Scott) net 3/0 
Singleton (J. E, Hotchkiss Machine-Gun Text-Book, 18mo. .(Singletom) net 2/6 
Stern (G. B.), A Marrying Man, Cr 8VO...... 0.6 cece eee eenes (Nisbet) net 6/0 
Swinburne (A. C.), Letters, with Some Personal Recollections. .(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Trench (H.), Poems, with Fables in Prose, cr 8v0O............ Cm net 10/6 

Turner (J. H.); Simple Bove, CP BVO... cc ccccsscscsccecss agsell) net 6/0 
VizeteH Ce. A.), The True Story of Alsace- Lorraine, *8voqChatte a Windus)-net 10/6 
Wade (F, B.), A Text-Book of Precious Stones, 8VO...........+.- (Putnam) net 10/0 
Wadsley (Olfve), Hovertingieee, CF BVO... occccccccccccsececcess (Cassell) net 6/0 
Whittem (A. F.) & Long (P. W.), French for Soldiere (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Woodwork Joints; How they are Set Out, &c., cr 8vo....(Evans Bros,).pet 3/6 
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L ane UE 
NATIONS 


Those desirous of an IMMEDIATE League of Nations, 
to be formed in the first instance by the British Empire, 
some or all of its Allies, and Neutral Nations, for the 
furtherance after this war of the following objects, aro 
invited to communicate with the undersigned with a view 
to the formation of a Society with these objects. 


PROPOSED OBJECTS 


(1) To make arrangements whereby disputes between 
the contracting States may be settled by arbitra- 
tion, but no dispute, settled or unsettled, to be 
any excuse for military aggression. 

(2) To prevent any State attacking another in 
respect of any dispute or for any other reason. 
To assist in the defence of any State which may 
be attacked. 

To enforce by economic or other measures 
adequate reparation for any attack made by one 
State upon another. 
Generally to consult and aid in such ways as may 
be devised in respect of the settlement of Inter- 
national disputes or other matters of International 
concern; to assist in securing the safety and 
ape of all Peoples and Nationalities ; and to 
ring about as far as possible a free International 
exchange of commodities and services. 

(6) Not to interfere with the Sovereignty of any 
State in any way whatever except as herein 
provided. 


Further details of proposals will be sent on receipt of 
penny stamp. The formation of the above League at the 
present time will help to forward the aims with which we 
entered the war, and will assist our Military Forces to 
— about at an early date a really satisfactory pa 

*. Maclagan {Author ef “‘ Mutual Defence of Nations,” “ Council 


of dhe Fay" ete.), International Buildings, Legard Road, High- 
bury, N. 5; or Ray House, Ray Park Road, Ma‘denhead, 





Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). 


DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


ALL YOUR ACCUMULATIONS 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


WAPPING, LONDON, E. 1. 


——______ 








Jor the 
Sick «Wounded 


V.A.D. Hospitals are now 
established in almost every 
district. Ladies are nobly 
assisting as nurses, providers 
and visitors. Forthe Wounded 
and Convalescent suitable nourish- 
ment is of supreme importance, 
Those who are accustomed to 
make gifts should bear in mind 
how suitable and acceptable the 
*Allenburys’ Diet is. 

This milk and wheaten food 
furnishes a complete dietary, and 
is allowed when other foods are 
not permitted. It is exceptionally 
palatable and its highly nourishing 
yr ensure theutmost benefit. 

cause of its easy preparation it 
is a boon in the busy hospitel and 
deservedly popular with the nurse, 


The Food that Restores. 
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For Adults 


WEB Neo Cooking or Cow's Milk 
required. Made with 
boiling water only. 











In tins at &- and 4- of Chemists. 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 



































Established 1875. 


Soft Delicate ana Soothi 
as the Melodious Spinet of Old 


2oz. Foien pacxers V7 
Also in loz & 402. Pkts 


The SUPER CIGARETTE 


Spinet St Jeet 20.02 ME hos 
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A Few Publishers’ Remainders 


ON SALE AT REDUCED PRICES. 


— FRENCH PASTELLISTS. By Haldane Macfall. 
With 52 Illustrations. Published at £2 2s. £1 18, 
STUART LIFE AND MANNERS. By P. F. W. Ryan. 
With 12 Illustrations. Published at 10s. 6d. 5s. 
AUCASSIN AND NIGOLETE. Dono into English by Andrew 
. Printed on hand-made paper. 1s. 6d. 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. By T. Martin Wood. Fully 
Illustrated. Published at 7s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 
THE CLOSET OF SIR KENELM DIGBY, KNIGHT, 
OPENED. Edited by Anne Macdonell. With Portrait. 
Published at 7s. 6d. 3s, 
MODERN ANGLO-IRISH VERSE. An Anthology selected 
by Padric Gregory. Published at 6s. 2s. 6d. 
ACOUNTRY-SIDE CHRONICLE. ByS. L. Bonsusan. Illus- 
trated. Published at 7s. 6d. 3s. 6d. 
TRAVELLING’ PALACES (PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS). 
By R. A. Fletcher. Illustrated. - Published at 10s. 6d. 4s. 6d. 
THE PILGRIM FROM CHICAGO. By Christian Tearlo. 
Illustrated. Published at 7s. 6d. 4s. 6d. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 380 Oxford Street, W.1. 


The Contemporary Review. 


MARCH, 1918. 2s, 6d. net. 
THE GREATEST REFORM ACT. 

By the Right Hon, Sir Willoughby H. Dickinson, M.P. 
BUPER-NATIONALISM. By Sir John Macdonell, K.C.B, 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE FEDERAL SOLUTION. 

By R. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt, 

13 PEACE IN SIGHT ? By Diplomatist’ 

A PLEA FOR IRISH HISTORY. By Hugh A. Law, M.P. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE NATION. 

By the Ven. Archdeacon Cunningham, D.D. 

HOLLAND AND THE WAR. By Dr. P. Geyl. 

WHAT IS THE “ HISTORIC EPISCOPATE” ? 
y Rev. A. J. Carlyle, D.Litt. 


B 

THE REPERCUSSION OF BOLSHEVISM IN RUSSIA. By Treaty Port, 
A LEVY ON CAPITAL AFTER THE WAR, By F. W. Pethick Lawrence, 
IN THE HEART OF RUSSIA, By Robert R. Tatlock. 
NITROGEN. By Percival H. 8. Kempton. 
SCIENCE AND HISTORY. By F. 8S. Marvin. 
sik A. CONAN DOYLE AND DIVORCE REFORM. By H. W. Bliss. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 

A REGIMENT OF WOMEY. 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 
on subjects of vita: importance and for short translations from FRENCH and 
GERMAN into ENGLISH, and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your book- 
seller docs not stock ‘* THE FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d, for Specimen Number. 


THE FUTURE (Dopt. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


By J. E. G,. de Montmorency. 


OOKS.— Andrews’ Study of Adolescent Education, 2s. ; 
Henry Irving Shakespeare, 14 Vols., £2 28.; Burke’s Peerage, new, 1915, 

lls, ; Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 Vols., 98. 6d.; Mason’s Bibliography of Oscar 
Wilde’s Works, 12s, 6d.; Wilde’s Importance of Being Earnest, 43.; Stevenson's 
Edinburgh, Edit. de Luxe, 12s. 6d. : Cowden Clarke’s Concordance to Shakespeare, 
15s, ; Thackeray’s Works, ‘‘ Biographical " Edition, 13 Vols., half-morocco, handsome 
wt, £5 5¢., 1907; McCarthy's Irish Land and Irish Liberty, 4s.; W. B. Yeats’ Col- 
lected Works, 8 Vols., £2 15s. ; George Moore's Brook Keritir L.P., Signed by Author, 
£2103.; Lawrence, Kiizabethan Playhouse and other Studies, 2 Vols., 15s. ; 100,000 
books in stock. Catalogues on application. Wanted, Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 Vols. ; 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE LATEST WAR BOOKS 


A DIARY WITHOUT DATES 


By ENID BAGNOLD. (2nd Impression.) 2s. 6d. net. 
_“* Subtly, but in unmistakable manner, she reveals not only the 
life of the hospital and the doctors and nurses who staff it, but also 
of the soldier-patients themselves, and her own ‘ soul’ as well.” — 
Ricuarp Rina in the Tatler. 


The NEW BOOK of MARTYRS 


By GEORGES DUHAMEL. 5s. net. 
A translation of the famous “ Vie des Martyrs,’”’ which has achieved 
an indisputable place as one of the permanent masterpieces of 
literature inspired by the war. 


ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 


By Carr. GILBERT NOBBS (Late L.R.B.). 3s. 6d. net, 
“* You must read this book.” —A. Sr. Joun Apcocx in the Sketch. 


MY ROUND OF THE WAR 


By BASIL CLARKE. 6s. net. 
os All who have sons, or brothers, or friends at the front will 
appreciate this most informative little book.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE OLD FRONT LINE 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. (20th Thousand.) 2s. 6d. net. 
““A new and welcome kind of war book, written in prose, of 
a memorable savour.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
_ NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY 


THE POEMS OF A. C. SWINBURNE 


Popular Edition in 5 volumes; each volume, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
leather, 6s. net. Also sets complete in box, 17s. 6d. net, cloth ; 
2 guineas net, leather. 


FAIRIES AND FUSILIERS 
WAR POEMS (3rd Impression.) 











ROBERT GRAVES. 
R. E. VERNEDE. 


NOTABLE 6s. net FICTION 


DRIFTING (wirs Browye) BYERS FLETCHER. 
MISTRESS OF MEN F, A. STEEL. 

BEYOND (2nd Impression.) JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN 20-21 E “sey 











20-21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


From JARROLDS’ SPRING LIST 





JUST OUT. 
MR. ARCHIBALD HURD’S NEW BOOK. 


ORDEAL BY SEA 


The Story of the British Seamen's Fight for Freedom. 
By ARCHIBALD HURD. 


With Frontispiece in Colours and Reproduction of the 
‘** Lusitania’ Medal. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 











25s. of. —-EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright &t., Birmingham 


EALTH RESORTS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
With Maps, lilustrations, and Se pe on Climates, Baths, Sanatorla, &c. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK. 
Price 58. net. Postage 5d. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 

OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. The Epic of 
London. ‘ The leopard’s tread on Holborn goftly falls, And roaring lions 
whelp and stable in St. Paul's.” Quoted in the Daily Afail of Monday, March 4th. 
2a. 6d.—FOY LE, 121 Charing Cross Road. 


A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 


E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the ** Spectator.” 

He or sho who gives the ‘‘ Specrator’’ as a prosent will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian abroad or at 
home, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not 
forgotten his friend. 

Fill in the form below, toar out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad for £1 10s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The ‘ Srecrator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like tho 
! SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 








““ DAGONET’S ” NEW BOOK. 

GLANCES BACK 
A Volume of exceptional interest. By GEO. R. SIMS. Illus- 
trated. 5s. net. 





NEW FICTION 
‘* Can the Dead Communicate with the Living 2” 
THE INVISIBLE FOE 
A DRAMATIC STORY. By Mrs. GEO. CRICHTON MILN. 
6s. net. (From Walter Hackett’s Popular Play.) 








A Powerful Story of the Channel Islands. 
LOVE’S ORIENT By EDGAR L. WILFORD. 6s. net. 
A Detective Yarn that Grips. 

UNDER COVER By ROI COOPER MEGRUE. 5s. net. 


A Thrilling Mystery Yarn. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER 
By C. RANGER-GULL. 63. net. 





Bright, Sparkling, and Exhilarating. 
CINDERELLA JANE . 
By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE, Author of ‘* Bambi,” 
&e. 6s. net. 





A Clean, Wholesome Romance of Life and Daring. 


THE ISLAND OF THE STAIRS 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY. 6s. net. : 


: A Pleasing Blend of Fun, Love, and Drama. 

THE GOLDEN LAMP _—_e_. | 
By PHGBE GRAY, Author of ‘Little Sir Galahad.” 
6s. net. 


JARROLDS Publishers Ltd., 10 Warwick Lane, E.0. 4 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S Books 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By MARY DUCLAUX (A. Mary F. Rosrnson). 
Maps. Cloth, 10s. 6d.' net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
[Ready March 13th, 


ning with Cesar’s invasion of Gaul, the anthor traces with rapid strokes 
the development of France up te the Battle of Waterloo. ‘The book gives the 
reader page has literary 





With 4 


@ vivid sense of the spirit of suecessive ages; and 


oharm 


THE WONDERS OF INSTINCT. 
Chapters in the Psychology of Insects. By J. H: FABRE, 
Author of “ Social Life in the Insect World.”” With 16 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


“ Nothing has ever been written in the literature of natural history more fasci- 
nating than the essays of J, H» Fabre.”"—The Daily News. 
“ Perfectly. fascinating.”’—T'ruth, e 


THE CALL OF THE WEST. 
Letters. from. British -Cotumbia. 
GALLOWAY. With: a Map and 56. Illustrations. 
12sy 6d. net. (Second ‘Edition. ) 


“ Captain’ Galloway “rejoices in-the possession of a style, which, simple and 
direct, makes this record of his wa in the untrave wilds and populous 
places of Btitish Columbia one long ‘delightful narrative.”’"—Canada, 


By Captain C.F. J, 
Cloth, 


EVERY IRISHMAN’S LIBRARY. VOL, IX. 


STANDISH O'GRADY. 
Selected Essays: and Passages. Edited by ERNEST A. 
BOYD. ‘With Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
Send for a complete list of volumes in “‘ Every Irishman’s 
Library,” also for @ eopy of the Talbot Press catalogue of 
new books. 


CRITICAL MOMENTS. 
By J. 8. M. TOMBS. With a Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d.-net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


“ There are over 40 selections of verse, and a dozen pieces of prose, and in all 
we have a bright, human touch, and a real felicity of expression,” —Li Echo, 


THE ROAD TO A HEALTHY OLD AGE. 
By T. BODLEY SCOTT, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Ed. 
Second Edition. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“ We can cordially commend. this work to-all readers of advancing years,” 
—British Medical Journal, 


“ We have’ perused this book with pleasure, and cordially recommend it to our 
readers."’"—Medical Times, 


WAR’S ECHO. Poems, 
By RONALD GURNER. Paper cover. 


postage 3d.) 


Most of these verses were written durin; 
Athenaeum says :—‘‘ The author has suc ed in recording some of the impres- 
sions formed amid the tempest of war.’ Land and Water says :—" Its spirit is 
of the right kind, and it awakens and will awaken memories,” 


THE REAL GERMAN RIVALRY: 
Yesterday, To-Day, and To-Morrow. By Sir SWIRE SMITH, 
M.P., LL.D. Second and Revised Edition. Paper, 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 2d.) 


“ Sir Swire Smith has always been a keen champion of technical education ; 
and it is in training and education that he finds the real arena wherein we have 
to fight the Germans.”—The T' 


ls. net. (Inland 


re moments at the Front. The 


‘imes, 


REPORTS ON BRITISH PRISON-CAMPS IN INDIA AND BURMA. 
Visited by the International Red Cross Committee in February, 
March, and April, 1917. Paper Cover, 3d. (Post free 4d.) 


GENERAL VON BISSING’S TESTAMENT. 
A Study in German Ideals. Paper Cover, 2d. 


GERMAN RULE IN AFRICA. 
By EVANS LEWIN, Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Paper Cover, 3d. (Post free 4d.) 


" The State is always asked to carry a whip in its hand.” 
— DERNBURG, ex-Secretary of State for the German Colonies. 


TWO FINE NOVELS. 
THE STUCCO HOUSE. 
By GILBERT CANNAN. Cloth, 6s. (Second Impression.) 


“‘ Mr. Cannan has put his whole heart into the creation of Laurie, and that tfagic 
figure is ex y real.”"—The Times. _ 


MULBERRY SPRINGS. 
By MARGARET STORRS TURNER. Cloth, 6s. 
Novel Library.) 


(Post free 3d.) 


(First 
[Now Ready. 


a 


At. the Sign of 
La Belle Sauvage 


The Story-Hour 


Get the Story-hour habit! It keeps one young—ang fresh 
under the stress of War conditions. One hour's Novel j 
per day-and your “‘loads’’ will get lighter. Wandey with 
these ‘authors imta the vealms of the imagination—forget for a 
whilé the Air Raids-and Rations ! There is a: Noveb ty suit 
every ‘taste in the under-noted classified list, 


Simple Souls 


By John Hastings Turne, 
A merry story about a simple-minded Duke, who trie 
to follow a simple life-creed of his own. 
**The story is extremely well told, with a 
of clever sodthen and ae amusing dialogue” ee 
—Daily Telegraph. 
63, net, 


Nevertheless © ay otive wacsiey 
A Human The author of ‘“ The Flame” presents a very human 
Problem problem in this new story of the love and ambition of , 
politician. 5s. net, 


Humour 


Valour By Warwiok D 

‘An intensely interesting study by Captain Warwick 
Deeping—the character of a wilful, though sound. 
grained youngster brought under military discipline— 
and love.”—Morning Post. 63. net, 


The Man of Silver Mount 


By Max Pemberton 

“Thrilling full-blooded romance of ‘Iron Pirate 

Romance type” (Graphic); which “ goes with a swing from first 
to last’ (Times). 6s, net. 


The Lonely Stronghold 


By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
An : Tired of bank clerk life, Olwen Innes becomes a secretary 
Intriguing and finds herself the storm-centre of a plot to capture 
Plot her inheritance. 6s, net, 


Our Miss York 


By Edwin Bateman Morris 

“ A captivating picture of a business woman, young, 

charming, human,ambitious—dquite an original romance," 
—The Times. 

63, net. 


The Unguarded Hour 


By A. W. Marchmont 
One of Marchmont’s best mystery stories, telling of 
Frank Carton’s search in quest of the “ beloved,” who 
always just manages to elude him. 6s, net. 


The Island of Hope 


By Gyrus Townsend Brady 

An Island 2% heroine, with misguided ideals, sails away with her 
lover, and disillusion overtakes her. She escapes toa 

tiny island, where she encounters a half-barbaric white 
man. 6s, net. 


Cecil Rhodes 


By Princess Oatherine Radziwill 

| A personal estimate of the famous Empire-maker by one who was 

in close touch with him. It lifts the veil upon the inner political 

history of South Africa, and is full of vivid character studies of 
famous South African politicians and financiers. 

With 8 Photogravures. 


The Art of Keeping Well 


By Ronald Camphbheli cfie, M.B., C.M. 
q A timely book | 
oi very rare thing. A book on health which does not attempt to 
run any ‘fad,’ but which seems to set knowledge and commoi 
sense on twin pedestals,’’—~ Westminster Gatette. 
4 Illustrations. 


A War 
Story 


Business 
Romance 


Detective 
Story 


Romance 


12s. ne, 


6s. 8d. net. 
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Macmillan’ s New Books. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. ' 


The Green Mirror. 
By -HUGH WALPOLE, Author--of ‘‘ Fortitude,” 
&. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
n.—‘‘ The book is full of hs we lon te. 
ei io antncult athe whole shoulda be reed a pete se 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


The Church in the Furnace. 
Essays by Seventeen Serene Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders, 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, 8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark. Crown 8vo. 5s. not. 

The Spectator —“‘ We commend the book to the careful study of all 
thoughtful people.” - 

Watchman, What oftheN ight ? 
Being some Thoughts on the Position and Ideals 
of the Church of England. By RICHARD HENRY 
MALDEN, M.A., R.N., F.R.Hist.80e., Acting Chaplain 
to H.M.S. ‘ Valiant.” Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 


Cambridge Papers. 
By W. W. ROUSE BALL. Crown 8vo. 6s. neb, 
The Times Educational Supplement.—‘' Altogether, this book is both 
learned and entertaining, and should find many readers and give 
Cambridge many new lovers,” 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s New Theological List. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 




















Messrs. Longmans.& Co.’s List 
Last Lectures by Wilfrid Ward 


Being the Lowell Lectures, 1914, and three Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institution, 1915. 
With an Introductery Study by Mrs. WILFRID WARD, and a 
Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Wilfrid Ward was so well known, so much beloved. of good men, 
welcome.” 


that anything that we can still have from his hand is 
—Tue Times. 


“ These final chapters from his pen bring before us again a strong; 
sane, and lovable man, in whom religion was as real and important 
as in Newman himeelf.”—Giaseow HERALD. 

“ We-ean_hardly the lectures themselves a higher compliment 
than to say that the ly finished sketch which introduces them 
furnishes the fit and in no watrioo decorative setting of the text to which 
it is attached.”,—Tue TaBuer. \ 


FOURTH IMPRESSION Now Ready. 


. . 
Irish Memories. 
By E. G2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ They have done nothing gayer, fresher, more deligh ful than this 
book. - Rain and sunshine sweep down the hills of Ireland in 
these memories.”—THE BOOKMAN. 


With a Preface by LORD D’ABERNON, 


The Control of the Drink Trade. 


A Contribution to National Efficiency, 1915-1917. 
By HENRY CARTER, a Member of the Central Contro! Board 
(Liquor Traffic), With Diagrams and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
* It is a splendid record of one of the greatest social experiments 
ever tried in the United Kingdom.’’—British WEEKLY. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 


RUSSIA’S AGONY 


By ROBERT WILTON. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 15s.. net. 


The Times : ‘“‘ Unquestionably the most authoritative and lucid 
account of the Revolution and its developments that has yet ap- 


peared in English.” 


A Humorous Tale of the Founding and Carrying on of a 


V.A.D. Hospital. 
MRS. 





HOLMES 
COMMANDANT 


By R. E. FORBES, 65s. net. 

Spectator : ‘‘ No one who has any intimate knowledge of Auxiliary 
— Hospitals can, fail to find great entertainment in this 
volume.” 

Punch » “‘ Having just devoured every word of it, practically at a 
sitting, I can testify to its entire and delightful success.” 

Times: “There is real humour running .through it all, but 
without a hint of- farce and in touch on every page with realities.” 

Bystander : “‘ All who read. it will chuckle over it.” 





AS TOMMY SEES US. A BOOK FOR CHURCH FOLK. 


By the Rey. A. H. GRAY, Chaplain to the Forces. 1s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 
ESCAPADE By MARY CROSBIE. 


Punch ; ‘‘ An admirable piece of fun.” 


THE GUEST By G. COLMORE. 


Bookman : ‘‘ G. Colmore is to be congratulated on having raised 
the ‘ spy story’ from the plane of lurid sensationalism to that of 
admirable literary workmanship.” 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX ST., W. 
~ WORKS OF ART. 

\ ESSRS: SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 

4 will SELL, by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 84 and 85'New Bond 

—ea 1, on TUESDAY, March 19th, and I'wo Following Days, at ono o'clock 























y. 
e CHINA and POTTERY, Silver, Plate, and Jewellery, Miniatures, Glass, 


oo Furniture, 
_May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
4vA will SELL, by AUCTION, at. thelr Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, on MONDAY, March 25th, and Following day, at one o’ctock prociealy, 

Valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the concluding portion of the 
Library of the late C, H. Shoppee, Esq, F.R.1.B,A,, of Mecklonburgh Square, W.C., 
- : Ned the Jate Professor epecnee Thom ry rte — 

ropshire ; the late John Rogem, np OF nam; W. P. 

Dando, ., 26 Woodstock Avenue, Golder’s Green ; Mrs, Katharine Tynan-Hinkson, 
Brookhill, ‘laremorris, Co. Mayo, and other Properties, including valuable boeks on 
and foreign architecture, topogra on Livery Companies, illustrated 

a on art, first editions of modern English writers, original. manuscript of Mark 
Wwain'’s “ More sane Abroad,” books ef col oe, also a fine collection 
~ Bibles including the Matthews Bible (1587), the Great Bible (1539, 1540), the 
ishop's Bible (1568), the He and She Bible (1611, 1613), and autograph letters, book- 


0., &c. 
May be viewed twodays prior. Catalogues may be had, 











The Works Manager To-Day : 
An Address prepared for a Series of Private Gatherings of Works 
Managers. 
By SIDNEY WEBB. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ The theme is practically new in our literature, and its treatment 
clear and convincing. . We cordially recommend these addresses 
to every employer, manager, and foreman.”—CaTHOLIC Boox Notes. 


The International King: 

A War Appeal for Federal Union, 
By RICHARD DE BARY, a resident for five years in the 
United States and for shorter periods in Germany and Austria. 
Orown 8vo. 2s. net, 


. . . 
Mysticism and Logic, and other Essays. 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘* Much brilliant writing on a variety of subjects.”—Daity News. 
‘The philosophical studies which occupy the greater part of the 
book contain some of Mr. Russell's best work, and are all eminently 
readable.’"—CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE. 


. 
Edith Cavell, and other Poems. 
By DAVID ANDERSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“* Like the title-piece of the poems, a few among the. rest take their 
subjects from the story of the war. But the prineipal poem ia a homely, 
sympathetic narrative that tells the story of Robert Burns and his 
attachment to Highland Mary; and the most characteristic verses 
in the book discourse with simple feeling on hints of the beauty of 
Nature.”"—TuHeE ScorsMAn. 


Waith and Wrack. 
A Volume of Verse by DUNCAN J. ROBERTSON. is. net. 

‘* Mr. Robertson sings his love of the sea, the loch, the shore, the 
birds that haunt them, and of weather and season in their influence on 
human minds in pleasant rhythme—or sometimes in narrative, with 
an echo of ballad musio—always running. with an engaging grace, 
and never degenerating into jingle.”—TueEe Trmgs. 

‘“‘ The lines are both graceful and eloquent.” —Tue ScoTsMaAn. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Gorse Blossoms from Dartmoor. 
By BEATRICE CHASE, Author of “ Through a Dartmoor 
Window,” &c. With 6 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 

* Miss Beatrice Chase is identifying herself very closely with the 
famous moor of South Devon. She has hymned its praise im glowing 
prose, and her personality, together with her unique position ani 
privilege, is enshrined in a novel by another hand, and now-a dainty 
little-volume of verse comes to reveal Miss Chase paying her beloved 
moor the homage of poetry.”,—CaTHotic TImEs. 

“ It needs no spice of mystery concerning its genesis to help its 
popularity. It is good enough on its own merits as a powerfully 
wratten novel—to buy, to read, and to keep. . . . It te Beatrice the 
gracious, tender-hearted, open-handed lady of the moor wha gives: the 
book its particular distinction.’’—West#Rn Dairy Mepouny: 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


My Lady of the Moor 


By JO OXENHAM. With Frontispiece. Crown 8va 
6s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Loudon, 8.0. 4 
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Cambridge University Press 





Cambridge Essays on Education 


Edited by A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., LL.D., Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
by the Right Hon. VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. Demy 8vo. 

Contents :—The Aim of Educational Reform, by J. L. Patron. The Training of the Reason, by the Very Rev. Dean Inar. 
Training of the Imagination, by A. C. Benson. Religion at School, by W. W. VaucHan. Citizenship, by A. MANSBRIDGE. 
of Literature in Education, by Nowr.t Smiru. The Place of Science in Education, by W. Barrson. Athletics, by F. B 


With an introduction 
7s 6d net. 

Th 
The Place 
- Mam, 


The Use of Leisure, by J. H. Baptey. Preparation for Practical Life, by Sin J. D. McCiure. Teaching as a Profession, by F. Roscor, 
‘* This important collection of essays on education strikes the right note at the right moment. It isan appeal, from the most diversg 
minds, to the nation to make education in the noblest sense a national possession.”"—T'imes Educational Supplement 


Social Life in Britain 


from the Conquest 


to the Reformation 


A Series of Extracts from Contemporary Writers. 
Compiled by G. G. COULTON, M.A., St Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


With 5 plates. 


Demy 8vo. 


15s net 


“This is the ideal way to read history—the ideal way, we should say perhaps, to begin to read history. Mere we haye 


a world of contemporary evidence as to the food, clothes, religion, sport and morals of the medieval Ei 


lishman. .. . 


Coulton’s is a most illuminating and instructive book . . . in which scholars and lovers of literature will delight.”—Daily News 


Germany 1815—18090 


By Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, 


Vol. If, 1852-1871. 
With 19 maps and plans. 
Vol. I, 


With Sections by SPENSER WILKINSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 
1815-1852, 12s net, already published. Vol. III in the Press. 


12s net. Cambridge Historical Series, 


“A book which gives a record of the most ty ey events in German history, and as a handbook for stwlents is 


probably superior to anything of the same kind that has 


been produced in Germany itself.’”-—Times 


The Epistle to the Hebrews 


The Greek Text. 
Extra feap 8vo. 4s 6d net. 

‘““A great commentary on Hebrews. .. . 
the important subjects involved. . . . A ve 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by the Rev. A. NAIRNE, D.D. 

Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. 
Within the relatively brief compass of his Introduction he 
extended notice would be needed for anything like a just indication of the 


as dealt with all 


extraordinary merits of Dr Nairne’s book.”—Westminster Gazette 





Grace and Personality. 
Author of The War and its Issucs, etc. 
6s net. 

“A thoughtful and well-considered tractate.""—Scotsman 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Chapters 


XL=*LXVI. _In the Revised Version. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by the Rev. J. SKINNER, D.D. Extra 
feap 8vo 3s 6dnet. Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 


By JOHN OMAN, M.A., 
Large crown 8vo. 


Rabelais in his Writings. By w. F. sMITH, M.A., 
Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


“ No better guide than Rabelais in hie Writings could be found either to 
his versatile career or to the underlying motives of the undying book which 
is the very character of the man who made it the vehicle of genia) humour 
and common-sense, his stinging satire, and overwhelming invective.” 

Morning Post 


Marlborough and other Poems. By e¢. u. 
SORLEY, late Captain in the Suffolk Regiment. Third edition, 
with illustrations in prose. Large crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 
“Enrolled among the English poets.”—Times 


The Psychology of Sound. sy HENRY J. WATT, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Phil., Lecturer on Psychology in the University 
of Glasgow. With 10 text-figures. Royal 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


“One of the most important presentations of the sense of heari i 
the time of Helmholtz," Nature . ee 


The Distribution of Attention. Being o Thesis 
approved for the Degree of Doctor of Science in the Univer- 
sity of London, 1915. By E. NEIL McQUEEN, M.A., D.Sc. 
Royal 8vo. 5s net. British Journal of Psychology Monograph 
Supplements V. ‘ 

“ The application of statistical methods to mental precess has come to 
stay. . . . Dr McQueen's study is an important contribution.” 
Ozford Magazine 


Manuring for Higher Crop Production. 
By E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sce., Director of the Rothamsted Experi- 


revised and extended. 
3s 6d net. 


“The war period has given us no more opportune or valuable book for 
farmers.”"—Times 


mental Station. Second edition, 
With 17 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Lonpon ; Prin 








ss PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION a 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. C. F, Clay, Manager 


by W. Spgrsicut & fons, Lrp., 08 & 09 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; and Published by ALFRED Everson for the ‘ SPECTATOR ” (Limited), at their Officet 


The Common Weal, six Lectures on Political 
Philosophy. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Archdeacon of Ely. Crown 8vo. 28 6d 
net. 

“ These lectures . . . are valuable because they express briefly and with 
unmistakable sincerity a view of political questions never more needful 
and opportune than to-day. They carry the reader far away from the 
scramble pee, place, and money, which some are pleased to desig- 
nate pract politics, They do act run to another extreme and propound 
wild unconsidered schemes. From first to lest the book is at once elevating 
and sane.”’"—Times Literary Supplement 


By the same author:—The "ee of Capitalism in 
England, 3s. net. English Influence on the United 
States, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Collected Papers of John Westlake 


on Public International Law.  Eauited by 
L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo. 18s net. 

“ Westlake was our most famous international jurist. . . . He expounds 
the general principles of international law as a whole; and the educated 


I 
reader will find his essay the best possible introduction to the subject.” 
Saturday Review 


The Life and Correspondence of Philip 


Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, Lord High Chan. 
cellor of Great Britain. By PHILIP C. YORKE, M.A. Oxon., 
Licencié-és-Lettres in the University of Paris. In 3 volumes. 
With 6 illustrations. Reyal 8vo. 45s net. 

Yorke has accomplished a fine and an important piece of work. 


“Mr 
He is able to bring you in touch with the period in a masterly —, 
Observer 


Theory of Functions of a Complex 


Variable. By A. R. FORSYTH, Sc.D., LL.D., Math.D., 
F.R.S., Chief Professor of Mathematics in the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, London. Third edition. Large 
royal 8vo. 30s net. 

he eg od gy of the book is unaltered but a number of detailed changes 
have been e. Here and thore some further examples have | een added, 
and at the end of the book a set of some 200 miscellaneous examples, which 
have been collected from Cambridge exam‘nation papers, is given. 


The Theory of Electricity. ny oc. u. LIvENs, 
M.A., Lecturer in Mathematics in the University of Sheffield. 
With 104 text-figures. Large royal 8vo. 30s net. 


A general text-book on the mathematical aspects of modern electrical 
theory intended to present the complete subject in a consistent form. 
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